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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*, 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release 
are included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 1o, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


JANIE (Sept. ro, 1942) a bright youngster 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28, 1942) Die Fleder- 
maus in English makes for a merry op- 
eretta evening. (Lodewick Vroom for The 
New Opera Co.) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


HARRIET (Mar. 3, 1943) Helen Hayes as 
the authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the 
Ryerson-Clements biography of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. (Gilbert Miller) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 312, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, 
with music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


= “CROWDS ARE STAMPEDING TO IT’ — 
Ward Morehouse, Sun 


ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


“BERGNER IS MAGNIFICENT” —Life 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with VICTOR JORY 
BOOTH Theatre swore esse 


Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 














with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 
Shel by KURT WEILL 
kb Lyrii 
Ss. “¥ " OGDEN OGbE 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
Staged by ELIA 


KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 














“The funniest show we’ve seen in three 
years.” 
— Walter Winchell 


“A klickeroo... immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea, 45th St. E. of Bway. CH. 44256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 | 
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ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 1, 1943) tra. 
ditional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shubert; 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14, 
1943) the problem of a Nazi-educated 
child made into a vigorous play by Jame; 
Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bam. 
berger) 


THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5, 1943) do. 
mestic didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 


EARLY TO BED (June 17, 1943) musical ! 
comedy staged and performed by Richard 
Kollmar with gay costumes and dances 
by White and Kiton. (Kollmar) 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION 
(June 24, 1943) with Freddie Trenkler 
and Carol Lynne. Staging and dance by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Hente and Wirtz) © 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4, 1943) 
agreeably crisp revival of the Franz Lehar 
operetta, with Jan Kiepura and Marta 
Eggerth. (Mero-Irion for New Opera (o,) 


ONE-TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Mary 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Venus, 
plays opposite Kenny Soler in the Weill. | 
Nash-Perelman-de Mille musical. (Cheryl 
Crawford) 


OTHELLO (Oct. 19) Paul Robeson a noble 
Moor in the Margaret Webster produc. 
tion with José Ferrer. (Theatre Guild) 


VICTORY BELLES (Oct. 26) a war 
time farce-comedy by Alice Gerstenberg. 
(Henry Adrian) 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE (Nov. 17) 
Rodgers and Hart musical hit gaily revived 
with new songs and giddy Nat Karson 
costumes. (Richard Rodgers) 


WINGED VICTORY (Nov. 20) Moss Hart’: | 
moving and spectacular Air Force play. 
Cast and technicians from the Air Force; 
proceeds to Army Relief. (The U.S.A.A.F)) 


i 
*LOVERS AND FRIENDS (Nov. 29) by 
Dodie Smith. Katharine Cornell heads the 
cast, Guthrie McClintic directs. (Kath 
arine Cornell and John C. Wilson) 


*CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) Oscar Hammer- 
stein 2d adaptation of the Bizet opera for 
an all-Negro cast. Scenery, Howard Bay; 
costumes, Raoul Péne du Bois; dances, 
Eugene Loring; staging, Hassard Short. 
(Billy Rose) 


*THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8) 
written and directed by John van Druten, } 
with Margaret Sullavan and Elliott Nu- 
gent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


LISTEN, PROFESSOR! (Dec. 22) versionol | 
Afinogenov’s play by Peggy Phillips. With 
Dudley Digges. Sanford Meisner directs. 
(Milton Baron, Toni Ward, Jean Muir) 


WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE (Dec. 28) } 
written and staged by Rose Franken, with 
Barbara O’Neil, Philip Ober, Dolly Haas. 
(William Brown Meloney) 


OVER 21 (Jan. 3) a comedy at an Air Force 
Camp by and with Ruth Gordon. George 
S. Kaufman directs. (Max Gordon) 


RAMSHACKLE INN (Jan. 5) farce by 
George Batson with Zasu Pitts. Staged by 
Arthur Sircom. (Robert Reud) 
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“A TRULY AMAZING PLAY" 
World Telegram 


Theron Bamberger 
presents 












By James Gow and Arnaud d'Usseau 
RALPH SHIRLEY 
BELLAMY * BOOTH 


DOROTHY SANDS ¢ SKIPPY HOMEIER 


BARRYMORE Thea, W. 47th St. Evs. 


8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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Written by F. Hugh Herbert. Directed by Mr. Abbott 
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| JOHNNY COME 


STORM OPERATION (Jan. 5) play about 
the North African invasion whose idea 
was suggested to Maxwell Anderson by 
General Eisenhower. (Playwrights) 


CLOSED 


*THE WORLD'S FULL OF GIRLS (Dec. 6-12) 
THE INNOCENT VOYAGE (Nov, 15—Dec. 18) 
SUSAN AND GOD (Dec. 13-18 
THE PATRIOTS (Dec. 20-25) 
FEATHERS IN A GALE (Dec. 21-25) 
*PILLAR TO POsT (Dec. 10-Jan. 1) 
SOUTH PACIFIC (Dec. 29—Jan. 1) 
WHAT'S UP (Nov. 11-—Jan. 4) 
SOMETHING FOR THE Boys (Jan, 
Jan. 8, 1944) 
ANOTHER LOVE STORY (Oct. 12—Jan. 8) 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE (Nov. 3-Jan. 8) 





7, 1943- 


LOOKING FORWARD 


OUR TOWN, a fortnight’s revival of 
Thornton Wilder's play at the City 
Center. With Martha Scott. Staged by 


the producer. (/ed Harris 

JACKPOT, by Guy Bolton with songs by 
Howard Dietz and Vernon Duke. Staging 
Roy Hargrave; scenery, Raymond Sovey, 
Robert Edmond Jones. (Vinton Freedley) 


A LADY COMES HOME, 
Ethel Borden and Jacques Thery. 


melodrama by 
Ruth 


Chatterton heads the cast. Staging, K. 
Elmo Lowe; scenery, Stewart Chaney. 
(George W. Brandt) 

THE DUKE IN DARKNESS, a melo- 


d_ ama, with Philip Merivale, Edgar Stehli. 
Staged by Robert Henderson; scenery 


and costumes by Stewart Chaney. (Alex- 
ander H, Cohen and Joseph Kipness) | 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD, Chekhov 


revival with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut. (Carly Wharton and Mar- 
garet Webster) 


~~ AN HAYRIDE, musical comedy by 

Cole Porter with a Herbert and Dorothy 

Fields book and Bobby Clark. Hassard 
Short directs. (Michael Todd) 


ON THE SCREEN 
CLAUDIA, a satisfying film version of Rose 


Franken’s stage success. With Dorothy 
McGuire of the Broadway cast and Robert 
Young as David. Directed by Edmund 
Goulding. (20th Century-Fox) 


TOKYO, a_ handsome 
tribute to a submarine and the men who 
man it, co-authored and directed by 
Delmer Daves, with Cary Grant and John 


DESTINATION 


Garfield. (Warners) 
HOLY MATRIMONY, Monty Woolley 
and Gracie Fields in a de ft and literate 


version of Arnold Bennett's Burted Alive, 
produced and written for the screen by 
Nunnally Johnson and directed by John 
Stahl. (20th Century-Fox) 


LATELY, the first pro- 
duction of the brothers Cagney, starring 
actor Jimmy and Grace George in a charm- 
ing and skilful period piece. (United | 
Artists) 





LET’S FACE IT! with Bob Hope in a hila- 
rious movie only remotely related to the 
stage original. (Paramount) 


MADAME CURIE, with Greer Garson as | 
the great lady and Walter Pidgeon as 
Pierre Curie. Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. 


(MGM) 
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“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” | 
—BARNES, Herald Trib. 
ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. 
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AUDREY CHRISTIE ge ‘ 
MOROSCO, 45th St. W. of B’way. Cl. 6- 6230 = 
Evgs. 8:30sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 s Sear 
SEATS NOW FOR NEXT {2 WEEKS 
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LIFE WITH FATHER 


America’s Most Beloved Comedy 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B'way 40 ST, 
Eves 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





PRINCESS O'ROURKE, Norman Krasna 
writes and directs a cheerful bit of escape 
for Olivia de Havilland as a refugee prin- 
cess. (Warners 
Edmund 

with Joan 

Nymph and 

Louis. 


NYMPH, 
as director, 
the 

seductive 


Goulding again 
Fontaine sensitive as 
Charles Boyer as the 


(Warners) 


THE NORTH STAR, Lillian Hellman sa- 
lutes the Russian people in an original 
screenplay directed by Lewis Milestone, 
produced by Samuel Goldwyn. (RKO) 


THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA, epic install 
ment in the ‘Why We Fight’ series assem 
bled by Lt. Col. Frank Capra for the army. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


RHINE, Lillian Hell- 
man’s forthright anti-Nazi play tran- 
scribed by its stage director, Herman 
Shumlin, with Paul Lukas, others of the 
original cast, and Bette Davis. (Warners) 


WATCH ON THE 


Recommended on earlier lists: 

ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC (Warners) 
FOR WHOM THE BELL Paramount) 
MISSION TO MOSCOW (II urners) 

STAGE DOOR CANTEEN (United Artists) 

THE MOON IS DOWN (20th Century-Fox) 
ARMY 
rHIS LAND IS MINE 


TOLLS 


(Warners) 


(RAO) 








Eileen Darby — Graphic House 


MURIEL SMITH turns Carmen into Carmen Jones and the Habanera 
into ‘Dat’s love’ in Oscar Hammerstein II’s adaptation of the Meilhac and 
Halévy libretto. Howard Bay designed the set. The music is all Bizet’s. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


NEW DOORS FOR THE NEGRO Y 
ARTIST—DOCUMENTARIES 
COME INTO THEIR OWN 


§ cp its natural course and doing 
its customary job, the theatre is 
opening up to Negro artists new fields 
of expression lying far outside the narrow 
‘racial’ confines dictated by convention 
and the theatre stereotypes of the past. 
When Oscar Hammerstein II trans- 
formed Carmen into Carmen Fones, a 
Negro cast was obviously predicated. 
Few anticipated that the demands of 
the Bizet music and the requirements of 
opera ballet would inevitably carry the 
performance out of the realm of a ‘Negro 
show’. And few realize, until a per- 
formance is over, that during much of 
the evening one forgets that the players 
are Negro. In much the same way, Cafe 
Society Downtown took on Pearl Primus 
as a Negro dancer only to discover that 
there is scarcely any style of dance — 
‘racial’ or otherwise — in which she is 
not instinctively at home. And the point 
of the current production of Ofhello is 
not so much that a Negro is playing the 
title role (after all, Shakespeare may 
have had that in mind) as that Paul 
Robeson is speaking the Bard’s English 


as a member of an excellent Shake- 
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ASAD SS 


1 


THE United States Army Air Forces 
have not done badly as Broadway 
producers. Sgt. Harry Horner records 
above the usual happy state of the 
box-office at the 44th Street Theatre 
where Moss Hart’s Air Force show, 
Winged Victory, is now playing. By 
way of celebrating the event, THE- 
ATRE ARTS inaugurates in this issue 
a new series ‘featuring’ one of 
the season’s outstanding produc- 
tions. Emphasis in this special series 
will be on the chief collaborators in 
the play or musical selected. Some- 
times the playwright will be pre- 
sented, sometimes the actor, the 
director, composer, choreographer, 
designer — one or all of the artists 
whose joint work has resulted in a 
fine, as well as a successful, produc- 
tion. This issue, ‘featuring’ Winged 
Victory, is dedicated to Moss Hart 
as playwright and to the Air Force 
Show as one of the theatre’s finest 
wartime productions. 


67 
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spearean cast. The concert world has long 
been aware of the fact that there are 
Negro voices to sing the lieder of Schu- 
bert and Brahms. The same emancipat- 
ing truth is dawning in the theatre world 
and will eventually reach the films. 


\ ‘ JHEN critics disagree, it seems usu- 
ally to be about Lillian Hellman 


and William Saroyan. In 1941 the Drama 
Critics’ Circle had a spirited debate and 
voting fest on Watch on the Rhine and 
the then-current Saroyan, The Beautiful 
People, ending in an award to the Hell- 
man play. This year at the film critics’ 
meeting the chief contestants were Watch 
on the Rhine and Saroyan’s The Human 
Comedy. Lillian Hellman’s anti-Nazi 
drama once again won after lively bal- 


loting. 


Fo some years now fact has not only 
been stranger than fiction but more 
absorbing. Yet documentary films, which 
spent years preparing for the time when 
they would no longer be met with au- 
dience resistance or, at best, apathy, 
have lagged seriously behind the story 
films in dealing effectively with that 
most universally interesting of all facts, 
the war. This year, however, as the 
season is reviewed, it becomes evident 
that the documentaries are at last com- 
ing into their own. Films like the British 
Desert Victory, and their fact-cum-fiction 
Silent Village; Lt. Col. Frank Capra’s 
Battle of Russia and Capt. John Huston’s 
Report from the Aleutians, both made for 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps — here at 
last are pictures that are cut to the 
measure of an epic theme. 
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OKLAHOMA! is not only a con- 
tinuing smash hit on Broadway — 
Variety rates it as the most popular 
musical in years — but its songs, 
both in sheet-music form and on 
Decca’s new discs, are rolling up 
records of their own. Decca paid an 
advance royalty to the cast on 
125,000 five-dollar albums sold be- 
fore Christmas. Two days after 
Christmas the company, with Oscar 
Hammerstein II, Richard Rodgers 
and the Theatre Guild, indulged in a 
little ceremony to commemorate the 
1,000,000th copy of the sheet music 
—which was bound and presented 
to Mayor La Guardia for the ar- 
chives of the City of New York. 
° 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF has com- 
pleted an opera, War and Peace, 
based on Tolstoy’s mighty novel. 
Though his libretto confines itself 
to the events of the year 1912, his 
theme is that of the whole novel — 
the spirit of the Russian people and 
their epic resistance to the invader. 
The opera will be given at the State 
Bolshoy Theatre in Moscow and 
will be produced and directed by 
Serge Eisenstein. It is announced for 
the Metropolitan fall season. 
e 

MARTHA GRAHAM and Dance 
Company took over the 46th Street 
Theatre the night after Christmas to 
bring to a packed house a revival of 
Punch and The Fudy, a new solo 
entitled Salem Shore and the pre- 
miére of Deaths and Entrances for 
the whole company. Broadway 
insisted upon and got another look 
at a brilliant, controversial program, 


January 9. 
7 
LONDON gave There Shall Be No 


Night a warm welcome on December 
12 when Robert Sherwood’s play, 
somewhat rewritten (the locale is 
now Greece instead of Finland), was 
presented with Lynn Fontanne and 
Alfred Lunt in their original roles. 











That’s Theatre 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


Sees is a much-travelled hussy. She is bold and brave and a 
little bad — and she has a great predilection for adventure. 
Since Merimée discovered her on the ramparts of Seville she has jour- 
neyed far — to Paris, to Moscow and now to the United States where 
she finds herself sympathetically acclimated to the fires and languors 
of the South. Under Billy Rose’s management she has become Carmen 
ones, an entertainment of lavish proportions with music by one 
Georges Bizet, a book by Oscar Hammerstein II and as gorgeous and 
eye-filling an investiture as Howard Bay, Raoul Péne du Bois and 
Hassard Short — the latter in general charge of staging, lighting and 
color scheme — could jointly devise. Carmen has always been an 
invigorating opera. When Calvé sang it, it was something more: it was 
the epitome of seduction, of passion, of danger and desire. In its 
present opulent and witty form it has lost something of its pristine 
violence and splendor but it has acquired many engaging values. 
Chiefly and most importantly, it is once more vigorously alive, bring- 
ing to Broadway a musical experience which is at once delightfully 
reminiscent and surprisingly fresh. 

For Carmen Fones is far more than a translation of Carmen. It is 
a complete transplantation. Seville becomes a town in the South, gyp- 
sies and Spaniards are transformed into American Negroes, the ciga- 
rette factory is a defense plant for the making of parachutes. The war 
fits neatly into the new pattern by providing a soldier-guard for the 
factory and doughboys and officers from nearby camps to take the 
place of the ever-present garrison of a continental city. José, who has 
become Joe in the current version, goes AWOL and thereby puts him- 
self into the position of a hunted outcast, while Escamillo, that brave 
fighter of angry bulls, becomes a heavyweight champion, Husky Mil- 
ler, King of the Prize Ring. So the drama unfolds, with Cindy Lou 
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singing Micaela’s soprano reminders of home and mother, with the 
tavern of Lillas Pastia transformed into Billy Pastor’s place — ‘ cross 
de railroad bridge, opposite de gas station’ — with the smugglers 
metamorphosed into Husky Miller’s satellites and the seguidilla trans- 
posed from a Spanish, or rather gypsy, dance to jitterbug and jive. 
All this fits very well with the gaiety of the music and the diableries of 
the plot. The original smugglers’ quintet, in the course of which Car- 
men is cajoled into joining the outlaws on their dangerous enterprise, 
is amusingly transmogrified into a plea to her to go ‘Whizzin’ Away 
Along de Track’ to Chicago and adventure. 

Mr. Hammerstein has been less happy in his reinterpretation of the 
scene originally set in a mountain pass (Act III of the opera). Here he 
has succumbed to the musical comedy demand for evening dress and 
elegance. The Meadowlawn Country Club, resort of the wealthy and 
aristocratic in the Negro community, provides an excuse for fashion- 
able clothes, for a burlesque Spanish-Brazilian samba, for pretty girls 
and comic lines, but eliminates the darker values of the drama. The 
Card Song — the song of death — is ineffective, not only because of 
the background but because the young Carmen of this production can- 
not bring to it the force and depth, both of tone and feeling, that it 
demands. The language, too, is less helpful here than elsewhere. 
Against the rippling, light voices of the other card players, Carmen’s 
deep, ‘La mort! Toujours la mort!’ of the original was like the tolling 
of a death-knell. ‘De cards don’t lie, De cards don’t lie’ has no such 
doom-laden implications. 

If Mr. Hammerstein presents the story of Carmen more as a small- 
town romance than as a study of elemental passions, he does so with 
wit and charm. Where the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio re- 
worked the opera in order to bring it closer to the basic theme of love 
and hate which Merimée’s story and Bizet’s music suggest, Billy 
Rose and his collaborators have with equal intention and deliberation 
worked in exactly the opposite direction. They have developed the 
ornamental, the humorous, the colorful, the gaily violent ingredients 
of plot and music. They have emphasized local color, played with the 
resources of homely, colloquial language, introduced wisecracks and 
current allusions — Carmen brushes off one of her young admirers 
with: ‘Go away — You’re too little and too late!’ — and in general 
transposed into modern terms the gayer aspects of the plot. Though 
Carmen Jones is killed outside the prize ring as Carmen was outside 
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the bull-ring, her death is the result of the sudden violence of a des- 
perate man rather than the inevitable, the foredoomed, the fate- 
laden climax of her love. 
Once this premise is accepted — and the production is so engaging 
that it is accepted at once — Mr. Hammerstein’s book and lyrics are a 
constant delight. He has found felicitous phrases for his dark-skinned 
sparkling Carmen, his huskiest of Husky Millers, his sweet-voiced 
Cindy Lou. The famous Habanera has some delightful passages: 
Love’s a baby dat grows up wild 
An’ he don’t do what you want him to, 
Love ain’ nobody’s angel child 
An’ he won’ pay any mind to you... . 
Dat’s love. . . . dat’s love! ... 
You go for me an’ I’m taboo 
But if yore hard to get I go for you, 
An’ if I do den you are through, my frien’ 
My baby dat’s de end of you. 

So has Cindy Lou’s appeal to Joe: 
Joe, your Maw say she awful lonesome, 
But outside o’ dat, she feelin’ fine. 

The cast which John Hammond, Jr. helped to assemble for this 
recreated Carmen is made up of newcomers to the operatic — or in 
some cases to any — stage. Directed by Charles Friedman, they ac- 
quit themselves remarkably well in their none-too-easy assignment. 
Muriel Smith, Luther Saxon and Carlotta Franzell, the Carmen, Joe 
and Cindy Lou of the first-night casts (there are alternates for each of 
these roles) have all three agreeable, well-trained voices, winning 
personalities and an astonishing degree of competence when their 
entire lack of stage experience is considered. That they cannot reach 
the heights or intensities that are demanded of them — especially of 
Carmen and Joe — is not surprising. They are, however, still blessedly 
free of the clichés and mannerisms of opera, which compensates for 
what they lack in dramatic power and emotional drive. The chorus, 
directed by Robert Shaw, is uniformly excellent, and several of Eugene 
Loring’s dances, notably the ‘Flyin’ Man’ ballet of the first scene and 
the sequence to ‘Beat Out Dat Rhythm on a Drum’ in the third, are 
brilliantly evolved from music, idea and situation. Robert Russell 
Bennett has made a new orchestral arrangement for Bizet’s music 
which in no way changes its essential form. The recitatives, which 
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Bizet did not compose, have been omitted and there are transposi- 
tions of themes and realignments of material, as well as special devel- 
opments of certain sections for the dances — but essentially this is 
Bizet’s Carmen in modern dress. 

The visual treatment is as vitally important to the general effect as 
the words and music. Here reality has been amplified, stylized, exag- 
gerated, harmonized. The chief scenes have each a dominant color. 
Tawny reds, browns and yellows mark the street scene outside the 
factory in the first act. The sun-tan uniforms of the soldiers, the rags 
and patches, straw hats and bright bandannas of the workers, the full 
skirts and kerchiefs of the girls are all in brown-gold tones. Brown-gold 
also are the actors themselves, indolent and happy, quarrelsome and 
gay — denizens of a world steeped in sunlight, filled with dancing and 
song. Howard Bay’s setting with its reddish, asymmetrical factory 
towering at the right, its loading platform of natural wood, its flower- 
ing trees and sunny spaces provides an appropriately gay scene for the 
opening passages. Raoul Péne du Bois’ costumes are consistently im- 
aginative and witty. Here he uses such popular modern gadgets as 
snoods and head-kerchiefs, striped skirts and tight bodices as re- 
minders of the link between today’s fashions and those of an older 
Seville. Howard Bay’s other sets include an atmospheric bar-and- 
dance hall (Billy Pastor’s place), achieved by the use of light-studded 
arches and grill-work against a dark ground; a suave, pale-blue out- 
door scene for the Country Club sequence; and an unusual last scene. 
Here the action takes place in front of the stadium where Husky Mil- 
ler is fighting. The wooden walls rise high and solid, curving forward, 
filling the background of the stage. After the crowd has gone in, Car- 
men and Joe are left alone outside, facing each other in their last 
deadly quarrel. From inside can be heard the roar of the mob as the 
prize-fighters battle. Carmen defies Joe. Just then there is a shout of 
triumph from the stadium. Carmen turns her head. Joe strikes. For a 
moment the wall above them becomes transparent. As though through 
Carmen’s dying eyes, Husky Miller is seen on the platform in the ring 
— huge, muscular, towering over his prostrate antagonist. 

‘Stan’ up an’ fight, until you hear de bell 

Stan’ toe to toe 

Trade blow fer blow. . . . 
The triumphant toreador music crashes out, engulfing the dying Car- 
men, the despairing Joe. The curtain falls — on a vivid and pictur- 
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esque evening’s entertainment — which may well be studied, for its 
faults as well as its virtues, by the powers that be in ‘fortress opera’ 
on thirty-ninth street. 


Coming out of Carmen Fones, one has the happy conviction that 
this, after all, is essential theatre — color, light, song, dance, music, 
passion, imagination, a crowded stage, a heightened pulse. Then 
The Voice of the Turtle, John Van Druten’s new play, comes to town: 
three actors, one entirely realistic set, no plot to speak of, almost no 
action, certainly no music and dance. And this, too, is theatre, as 
satisfactory in its own way as the other. A gem of purest ray — and 
serene, too — set neatly, with an expert’s touch, in the circlet that is 
to hold it; a light, deft play as winningly acted as it is wisely directed, 
making no greater claim than what it so amply accomplishes — that 
of being a good example of good theatre. The Voice of the Turtle, pro- 
duced by Alferd de Liagre, Jr. at the Morosco — which has been made 
white and clean and elegant as a theatre should be for the occasion — 
is a pleasant study of pleasant people. Like Mr. Van Druten’s earlier 
There’s Always Fuliet, it concerns love at first sight and has about as 
much, or as little, plot as that former excursion into the same subject. 
It is chiefly engaging for its amiable conversation, for the discernment 
with which its characters are revealed and for the opportunity it gives 
Margaret Sullavan and Elliott Nugent to display their particular and 
very appreciable talents. 

Miss Sullavan has not been seen here since Stage Door, in which, 
then as now, she played the part of an earnest and aspiring young 
actress. The intervening ten years in Hollywood have not dimmed 
the individual quality of her acting. She has a gift of youth, a some- 
thing shining and lustrous, which fits perfectly the character Mr. Van 
Druten has drawn. His Sally, who at the age of twenty has already 
had two affairs, remains beguilingly naive and innocent because her 
heart is pure and, as yet, untouched. When she finds herself face to 
face with Bill, left on her hands by her friend Olive (who is a really 
enterprising and predatory female), she attempts, of course quite 
unsuccessfully, to keep things on a purely platonic basis. The week- 
end in Sally’s flat, including a good deal of on-stage light housekeep- 
ing, is the material with which playwright and players deal. Miss 
Sullavan manages to make entertainment of all the details of living. 
She flits in and out of the bedroom, living-room and kitchen, which 
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Stewart Chaney has so convincingly installed on the stage, with un- 
usual grace. She moves well; she has variety and a sense of line like 
a dancer. She gets on and off the sofa, crouches on a hassock or carries 
a tray through a swinging door with a rhythm and appropriateness 
that gives it style. Her voice is still husky, sounding dangerously near 
the vanishing point but carrying that implication of passion which, 
combined with her virginal allure, is part of her individual charm. 

Elliott Nugent’s approach to his role is now, as always, precise, 
competent and engaging. He has achieved that perfection of skill 
which hides even the appearance of effort. He is entirely at his ease — 
he is humorous, observant, convincing. He seems really to have 
arrived from a nearby camp, to be honestly in search of an evening’s 
amusement, to be actually the assured, experienced, slightly cynical 
but essentially decent man who slowly discovers that Sally means 
more to him than anything he has yet encountered. Audrey Christie 
rather overdoes the brashness of her brief share in the proceedings 
but does manage her telephone assignment — her talk with the un- 
seen Lieutenant Commander — with rare relish. It is, however, Mr. 
Van Druten, both as author and director, and Miss Sullavan and 
Mr. Nugent as actors who turn this slight but amiable study of human 
relations into the gayest comedy of the season. 


Dodie Smith in Lovers and Friends failed at just the point Mr. 
Van Druten succeeded. Her plot, as plot, is no more — and no less — 
important than Mr. Van Druten’s. Where he discusses new, she 
discusses old love. Where he brings his lovers together, she traces hers 
to their middle years and faces them with parting. The husband falls 
in love with a friend’s secretary (played by Anne Burr), a divorce is 
discussed — almost agreed to, the wife is about to find consolation 
elsewhere when her husband, disillusioned by the discovery that his 
beloved is a pathological liar, returns to his wife and she, being that 
noble type, takes him back so that they may live happily ever after. 

With Katharine Cornell as the wife and Raymond Massey as the 
husband, the author has every assistance in establishing the necessary 
interest in, and sympathy for, her protagonists. Yet she fails to do so. 
At no point is the listener caught up in the events on the stage or in 
the sufferings of Stella and Rodney. Stella, even though Miss Cornell 
plays her with evident sincerity and appreciation, seems priggish 
and unreal, a Candida without Candida’s occasionally revealing wit 
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The melody of young love, of love that 
means to endure, sings its way into John 
Van Druten’s latest Broadway success, 
The Voice of the Turtle, from ‘The Song 
of Songs’. ‘For, lo! the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land.’ To the right, 
Elliott Nugent, soldier-boy, brings flow- 
ers and the Sunday papers to his beloved 
Margaret Sullavan). Below, Margaret 
Sullavan, Elliott Nugent and Audrey 
Christie (the entire cast) set the stage 
for the play’s happy denouement in 
Stewart Chaney’s elegant and flexible 
three-room apartment setting. 
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An American unit led by an Arab behind the German lines communicates 
with headquarters by w alkie-talkie radio. The players are Maurice Doner, 
Myron McCormick, Michael Ames and Cy Howard. The play is Storm 
Oper ‘ation, Maxwell Anderson’s report of American fighting men in action on 
the North African front. They learn how to get along with their British allies: 
they find values to fight for; they “gir” seasoned in body and spirit. The 
sets were designed by Howard Bay. A Playwrights’ Company production. 
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and genuine charm. Though Motley has designed an attractive, 
panelled drawing-room for the Boswells’ Regent’s Park home, no 
one lives in it with any enthusiasm; there is a well-bred restraint about 
the whole proceeding that brings even Carol Goodner’s usually flam- 
boyant presence into line. Miss Smith has attempted an honest study 
of how two decent, responsible people cope with a vital threat to their 
joint happiness but in the end she dodges the issue and nowhere does 
she illumine it. It is not difficult to see why Miss Cornell and John C. 
Wilson produced the play, or why Guthrie McClintic directed it. It 
has definite theatre values, admirable intentions, good roles. Millions 
of people have faced and wrestled with such problems. Falling out 
of love is as universal, if less entertaining, than falling in love. But 
unfortunately Miss Dodie Smith’s style does not tend to transcend 
her material; she cannot lift the particular into the general; nor, in 
this case, is the particular sufficiently absorbing to hold attention. 


The pre-holiday season had its usual quota of bids for the comedy 
stakes. Brock Pemberton, rejoicing in the longevity of Fanie, tried 
his hand at another khaki-infested farce, this one set in an auto- 
court. Pillar to Post, by Rose S. Kohn, was directed by Antoinette 
Perry and provided Perry Watkins and Carl Gose with routine roles. 
Saroyan’s Get Away Old Man and Jed Harris’ The World’s Full of 
Girls were notable for two very different reasons. The first, produced 
by George Abbott and directed by him at a jolly, bustling pace not 
ordinarily associated with the inconsequential Saroyan, had its 
decided moments. It was very ‘impure’ Saroyan, not Saroyan at his 
poetic best when the trumpets sound afar off and the stars dance, but 
Saroyan still. There were the irruptions of odd people onto the scene 
at odd moments, there was the philosophizing, amiable drunk (richly 
played by Glenn Anders), there was a lovely nit-wit gal (not quite so 
nit-wit this time), there was the inevitable messenger boy — with 
aspirations. But there was something else, a new element in a Saroyan 
play, a most unbeautiful person, the Big Boss, the Movie Magnate, 
the bounding, overbearing, ruthless but able brute who thinks he can 
buy the universe — including the poet-playwright (not Mr. Saroyan 
himself, by any chance?). Mr. Saroyan must have found hate in 
Hollywood. Certainly Patrick Hammer in this play is the first full- 
length portrait of a heel that he has drawn: Mr. Hammer who tries 
to make Harry Bird write 4ve Maria, a script which will express all 
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mother love, all beauty and kindliness (and incidentally make mil- 
lions and exorcise Mr. Hammer’s private devil); Mr. Hammer who 
seduces every woman he sees, tries to hire William Blake as a script- 
writer and accuses Bird of killing himself on purpose to annoy. Ham- 
mer is a super-Glogauer of Once in a Lifetime but with a profoundly 
vicious and perverted nature. Harry Bird is, of course, all-seeing and 
all-knowing, a rather insufferable creature, more like the characters 
in the plays written about Saroyan than like Saroyan himself. The 
play is a curious, muddled affair, giving the impression that Saroyan 
is perhaps in a state of transition between his own pristine world of 
fantasy and a harsher world that is impinging on his dream. At any 
rate, with all its faults, Get 4way Old Man had virtues and merri- 
ments that Saroyan alone can provide. 

Just exactly what The World’s Full of Girls had in the eyes of Jed 
Harris, its producer and director, would be more difficult to analyze. 
Possibly the novel held values that Nunnally Johnson, in constructing 
the play, failed to salvage. The title itself is a bit misleading, for the 
play seems more full of disparate ideas than of anything else. The 
Brooklyn family about whom the action centres did indeed boast a 
number of daughters, but there were sons and sons-in-laws and 
friends and men-folk generally all about. In the midst of family 
bickering and domestic didoes, various unexpected elements were 
introduced — a Marine from the South Pacific who told a horrifying 
tale of personal combat, and a fisticuff fight between two friends of 
the family on the subject of Fascism, and a live baby that almost 
stopped the show. Perhaps ‘The World’s Full of War’ would have 
been a wiser title, since this Brooklyn family, not one member of 
which was in uniform, took out its bellicose spirit in continual quar- 
rels, hair-pullings and general ructions. After two acts of domestic 
drama of this sort, the play closes on a love scene, played @ deux 
in a black-out, which was undoubtedly very touching but appeared to 
belong in another play. The actors, though apparently somewhat 
confused by the proceedings, did their good-natured best, especially 
Virginia Gilmore as the girl friend, Berry Kroeger as the boy-about- 
to-go-to-war and Walter Burke as the nit-wit brother-in-law who 
had apparently no IQ at all. Neither Mr. Harris’ direction nor Mr. 
Johnson’s writing helped the actors or the audience to find a meaning 
or an impetus in a play that had good material lying around loose in 
it but no structure, no intention and no mood. 
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Drawing by William Auerbach-Levy 


OR a year now and by right of seniority, Life with Father and Ar- 
| pans and Old Lace have led off the column in THEATRE ARTS which 
lists the shows current on Broadway. Father Day first stalked onto 
the Empire stage on November 8, 1939. The Brewsters of Joseph 
Kesselring’s odd comedy have been perpetrating genial homicide 
since January 10, 1941. For neither play is the end in sight. 

Long runs elude analysis. Sometimes they defy rational explana- 
tion. The phenomenon makes sense only when a long-run play is also 
an excellent piece of dramaturgy and stagecraft, when its author has 
graced rather than demeaned the stage and its producer has more to 
be proud of than the tally of performances. Behind Life with Father 
lie two such theatre-wise and theatre-devoted heads, Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse. The same two heads supplied the producer mettle 
and sagacity that brought 4rsenic and Old Lace to a delighted public, 
when the knowing had their doubts. As this is a story of practical, 
not miracle, theatre men, it should be added that Lindsay and Crouse 
are also the playwright-producer team that bluffed two seasons ago 
with Strip for Action —a deal which lacked some cards of being a 
straight — and got called. 

As members in good standing of a theatre and journalist group 
self-named ‘The Thanatopsis and Inside Straight Club’, Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse not only know how to take a chance but 
have the gumption to stay by it when the stakes go high. Life with 
Father became a play when it did because Howard Lindsay and his 
actress-wife, Dorothy Stickney (whom a wit once described as ‘a 
butterfly with teeth’), were willing to put their financial present and 
future into the pot. No one, not even the producers, knew what the 
public would think of Arsenic and Old Lace. The theme was ‘murder 


* This article is one of a series on producers begun with Who’s Who Among the Producers 
(THEATRE ARTS, October 1942) and The Playwrights’ Company (May 1943). 
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won’t out’, to appropriate the title which Russel Crouse used in 1932 
for a book about some unsolved Manhattan homicides. The fable of 
‘two lovely old ladies whose only fault is their delight in poisoning 
people’ and the recourse to insanity as a butt of laughter trod ground 
far more taboo than the baptism theme in the play about Father. But 
this made the play all the more exciting to do. “To produce some- 
thing really fresh; to realize that it may be in the warehouse in a week’, 
Russel Crouse says, ‘is fun, real fun!’ 

The lust to gamble in the theatre is one thing; the zest for an 
audacious but sound theatre bet is another. At a time when money is 
being thrown away on trash and worth-while talents often languish 
for want of support, the theatre is fortunate to have producers like 
Lindsay and Crouse whose integrity matches their enterprise. As a 
team they came into the producing game through the playwriting 
door. They know the excitement of watching an excellent play grow 
under their hands. During the seventeen days when the script of 
Life with Father was getting banged out on the typewriter, the study 
in the Lindsay home drew the two like a magnet. ‘I couldn’t wait’, 
Russel Crouse says, ‘to get there each day, and I hated to leave.’ 
The play came, his collaborator has testified, ‘with practically no 
travail whatever. That’s the way it is in the theatre. When a thing is 
right, it’s right.’ 

Good plays, of course, don’t get made in a fortnight. Life with 
Father had been incubating since the winter day in 1936 when Howard 
Lindsay, reading the Clarence Day sketches to his wife, said, ‘Doro- 
thy, it’s a play.’ Into the dramatization went a year and a half of 
turning the idea over, long sessions of talk that shaped characters 
and scenes, sketched dialogue and visualized stage business, costumes, 
props. Russel Crouse once described the process to a correspondent 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: ‘We just stay here and bounce ideas 
back and forth for hours, or as long as we feel that some sense is going 
to come out of the nonsense. I’m so ashamed of some of my ideas that 
I’m afraid to tell them to myself, but I don’t mind telling them to 
Howard. He’ll venture an improvement and [’ll venture another. 
We throw everything we have at each other and it works.’ 

An odd circumstance first brought the two together. Howard 
Lindsay had been engaged by Vinton Freedley to direct a Cole Porter 
musical scheduled for the fall of 1934. The songs were written, cos- 
tumes and sets ordered, rehearsals two weeks off, when, by one of 
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those queer happenings which make theatre folk superstitious, the 
Morro Castle disaster completely wrecked the book. Lindsay took on 
the rewrite job with the understanding that a collaborator would be 
supplied. Someone thought of Russel Crouse, who had written Hold 
Your Horses (a Joe Cook show) with Corey Ford the preceding sea- 
son. The two men met for the first time, rolled up their sleeves and 
pitched in. The revised book went into rehearsal on the scheduled 
date and the result was Anything Goes. With Ethel Merman, William 
Gaxton and Victor Moore (as Public Enemy No. 13), it ran for 244 
performances and was eventually snapped up by Hollywood. 

A second Cole Porter show, Red, Hot, and Blue, followed in 1936, 
and in 1937 the Ed Wynn jamboree, Hooray for What!, both of which 
Lindsay directed. It was a case of reciprocal talents meeting, talents 
belonging to singularly congenial men without any delusions of ‘ego’ 
or ‘temperament’ to get in the way. With these three musicals in 
mind, Howard Lindsay once said, ‘One man can write a great play 
— but just one man. Two men can write a great show. There’s a 
difference.’ Confronted with this judgment and Life with Father, he 
hesitated, then with amused candor replied, ‘Perhaps I may have to 
revise that statement.’ Russel Crouse spoke up: ‘ You know, we have 
tried to figure out which lines in Father each of us wrote. We can’t 
do it. We don’t remember. Really, we just don’t know. Perhaps it 
was written by one man.’ 

When the collaboration began in 1934, the range of Russel Crouse’s 
theatre experience could not compare with his partner’s. Before Hold 
Your Horses, he had done the book for The Gang’s All Here (1931), 
a Ted Healy show which ran ‘two consecutive weeks’. Of the fiasco 
Crouse observes, “There is nothing like a flop to teach a playwright 
what not to do.’ Since 1932 he had been press representative of the 
Theatre Guild, a post he would hold until 1937. Back in 1928 he had 
gingerly trod the boards in Ward Morehouse’s Gentlemen of the Press 
in a role whose few lines were spoken, back to the audience, from the 
inside of a telephone booth. Crouse likes to keep this acting experi- 
ence in mind when talking to his old love, the press. 

For what Russel Crouse lacked by way of theatre practice he made 
up by the observation and the facility with words of a trained and 
talented newspaper man. He had been reporter, columnist, author 
and wit-about-town during a decade when a press card often became 
an open sesame to the stage. Dulcy, directed incidentally by Howard 
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Lindsay, sprang from a newspaper column and was dramatized by 
two newspaper wits, George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur in The Front Page brought the city 
room right onto the stage. Reporters talked about The Great Amer- 
ican Play (or The Great American Novel) they would someday write. 

Coming to New York from an apprenticeship in Cincinnati and 
Kansas City, Russel Crouse went from the Glode to the Evening Mail 
and then the Post. Soon he was doing a column on old New York, 
cultivating an interest which would eventuate in four books of Amer- 
icana: Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives, American Keepsake, It Seems Like 
Yesterday and Murder Won’t Out. By 1924 the column had become 
contemporary, was called ‘Left at the Post’ and fed the table-talk 
of the day. Russel Crouse also served a turn at The New Yorker’s 
‘Talk of the Town’. All in all it was perfect preparation for the witty, 
wise-cracking and lightly satiric writing that musical comedy was 
ready to make use of when the call came to collaborate on Anything 
Goes. 

Russel Crouse found himself teamed up with a man who knew 
the American theatre forwards and backwards, rightside up and 
upside down. In the first place, Howard Lindsay was already a sea- 
soned playwright. As early as 1922 he had done his first Broadway 
writing, a revision of Kempy with the Nugents. The late twenties 
brought three original plays, written with Bertrand Robinson and 
staged under Lindsay’s hand. Tommy (1927), Your Uncle Dudley 
(1928) and Oh, Promise Me (1930) were no more than mildly success- 
ful, but the material came from the main stream of middle-class 
American life and the workmanship was solid and knowing. In 1933 
Lindsay took a fairish serial story by Edward Hope and turned it 
into She Loves Me Not, a rip-snorting farce which the dramatist 
directed briskly and brilliantly on a two-level, six-section stage. It 
was greeted with uproarious shouts and it won the Roi Cooper Megrue 
Prize, a feat duplicated seven years later by Life with Father. 

Practice at the director’s craft had, in fact, begun almost at the 
outset of his career, when Polly of the Circus (1909), which he had 
joined with practically no acting experience, closed after a long tour 
and Hollywood beckoned. One could become an assistant director 
in the movies in those days at $18 a week, so he tried his hand, acting 
in some Mack Sennett comedies as well. When that petered out, he 
toured Nevada mining towns with McKee Rankin’s repertory troupe, 
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played vaudeville, burlesque, tent shows, and, among other things, 
typed hotel menus in San Francisco to keep the wolf, not always 
successfully, from the door. But by 1913 he was with Margaret Ang- 
lin, a spear carrier at first for fifty cents a performance. ‘His voice 
has a nice quality’ was Miss Anglin’s comment when he won his 
first speaking part, and within three years he had become her stage 
director, doing everything from Sophocles to Oscar Wilde. ‘It was a 
great education,’ he has said. ‘She knew the theatre thoroughly, 
everything from the business end to the nature of playing.’ 

War scarcely interrupted the budding career. Lindsay enlisted 
(as did Russel Crouse) and served thirteen months overseas, but the 
last six were spent directing the Brest Stock Company which supplied 
entertainment for troops awaiting their return to the states. Back in 
New York, he stepped into the cast of 4 Young Man’s Fancy (1919) 
and soon was staging plays for George C. Tyler. Dulcy (1921), in 
which he also acted, was his first Broadway assignment; Lynn Fon- 
tanne and Elliott Nugent played the leads. To the Ladies, with Helen 
Hayes and Otto Kruger, followed in 1922. Both were Kaufman and 
Connelly plays. He directed The Good Old Days and Anne Morrison’s 
The Wild Westcotts in 1923, Owen Davis’ The Haunted House the 
following season, and The Poor Nut in 1925. Besides his own plays and 
the Lindsay-Crouse musicals, he staged (to hit the high spots only) 
This Thing Called Love and Farquhar’s The Beaux Stratagem (1928), 
The Up and Up (1930), Gay Divorce with Fred Astaire and Child of 
Manhattan (1932), The Party’s Over (1933) and By Your Leave (1934). 
During much of this time he was summer director of the Lakewood 
Players at Skowhegan, Maine, fostering such talents as Walter Con- 
nolly and Dorothy Stickney. 

In the plays which he staged there were at times roles which 
Howard Lindsay undertook himself, and other parts came his way 
from time to time, none of them of the sort to establish himself as a 
star. In fact, when it came to casting Life with Father, its producer, 
Oscar Serlin, tried in all honesty of judgment to get someone else for 
the role Lindsay was dead-set on doing. Although Dorothy Stickney 
was not a ‘name’ star, there was little to argue in the light of her 
performances in Chicago, The Front Page, Another Language and On 
Borrowed Time. But Lindsay had not been seen on the stage since 
Gladys Hurlbut’s By Your Leave in 1934. Even Russel Crouse had 
his doubts until he went on the air with a script written to give himself 
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all the laughs, only to realize after the program was over that Lindsay 
had stolen every one. When he asked for an explanation, his collabo- 
rator lightly replied, ‘Oh, that was merely my comedy voice.’ Then 
and there, Crouse knew that Father was in good hands. 

Pressed for further explanation, Howard Lindsay might say, ‘I 
learned acting the only way, in the school of repertory and stock. 
No one made Broadway on a year or two of training and experience. 
You started perhaps in a local company. After a while you might be 
taken on by a touring show, working your way up to supporting, 
then leading roles. Eventually you might say to the manager, “Let 
me try a part on Broadway when you have one I might handle.” 
Actors don’t get that kind of training today. No wonder it is difficult 
to find competent casts. And when some young actor or actress is 
fortunate enough to land a Broadway role, how many are willing, or 
can afford, to turn down Hollywood’s inevitable bid?’ 

The words stem from a firm, even fierce affection for the theatre, 
a love which Lindsay’s collaborator shares. Both men have written 
for Hollywood, but they have done it for the most part from New 
York, and they have seen their scripts changed and cheapened beyond 
recognition. Broadway and its theatre are their home. They have 
represented its interests as presidents, in succession, of the Author’s 
League. They are quite clear and quite practical about the direction 
in which American drama has been moving, its losses and compensat- 
ing gains. “We have to write better plays today than we did twenty 
years ago,’ Howard Lindsay says. ‘Then an audience would accept 
melodrama or farce, no matter how incredible the starting point. 
Now the audience demands verity and a story line that keeps moving 
and is clear. Stunts won’t get us by — they didn’t in Strip for Action. 
It all means that our theatre today does not feed the imagination as 
it once did. But the theatre is a democratic institution; it is what its 
audience makes it. Artificial stimulation, I’m afraid, won’t work. 
There is only one answer: every good play produced helps the theatre; 
every bad play hurts it.’ 

Howard Lindsay speaks with the voice of a theatre that never 
ceases to flow, however ‘dry’ or ‘dead’ the theatre may seem to those 
with ‘higher’ demands to make upon it. The team of Lindsay and 
Crouse are as typically American in their rise and the quality of their 
work as anything in the theatre today. At its best, their work may 
well be called ‘classic’ when the history of this period is written. 
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ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 


The sisters Brewster cheerfully commit themselves to the custody and care 
of the kindly old gentleman to whom they will offer a benevolent and 
highly-seasoned cordial as the curtain descends. In Joseph Kesselring’s 
Arsenic and Old Lace producers Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse have a 
sturdy piece of theatre property. The original production has just rounded 
out its third year on Broadway. A second company remains a steady attrac- 
tion on the road. The London production is in its fourteenth month at the 
Strand. Arsenic and Old Lace has travelled to Australia and Sweden; it has 
played Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Honolulu. Soon the play will pene- 
trate the remotest quarters in a film version made by Warner Brothers. 


Vandamm 








Vandamm 





DUDLEY DIGGES as Professor Vassily Okayemov in Listen, Professor!, a 
Broadway version of Mashenka, Alexander Afinogenov’s comedy of the 
young converting the old in pre-war Soviet Russia. 














A SCENE from The Patriots as it appeared in revival at the New York City 
Center for Music and Drama. Walter Hampden (right) filled the ample form 
of the sage of Monticello, and Julie Haydon (left) replaced Madge Evans as 


Jefferson’s daughter, Patsy. The Patriots was the second theatre venture of 


the City Center, which opened its doors early in December with a concert by 


the New York Philharmonic and followed that up with a one-week run of 


Susan and God with Gertrude Lawrence in her original role and a $1.65 top. 
Under the optimistic leadership of Harry Friedgut (formerly of the Griffith 
Foundation in Newark) the Center is still evolving plans for the year which 
promise so far returns of Our Town and Porgy and Bess, a showing for the 
Ballet Russe and one week of opera performed by the Center’s own company 
under the musical direction of Laszlo Halasz. Newbold Morris, acting as 
genial impresario for the Center which proposes to bring the best of theatre 
and music to the people of New York at prices within their reach, has won 
support for the project from a broad cross-section of the public, including a 
large number of unions, theatrical and otherwise. 
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Robert Sherwin Thomas 


WINGED VICTORY 

The graduation scene in Moss Hart’s drama of the Army Air Forces, Winged 
Victory. To the cadets who are about to receive their wings the Commanding 
Officer (played by Phillip Bourneuf) speaks of the miracle of air power that 
has been wrought and of which they are a part. 


























The Fabulous Hart 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ORKED lightning. That is how George S. Kaufman sees his fabu- 

lous collaborator, Moss Hart. ‘Forked lightning. Only I’m not 
sure that it plays around his head. I think his head plays around the 
lightning — deliberately.’ 

The description is apt. Moss Hart seems to be perpetually at the 
centre of an electric storm. His personality vibrates with intensity, 
with ideas, emotions, conflicts, apocalyptic visions. He is dynamic 
and desperate; a man with a great zest for the complexities of living 
and a fine appetite for anguish. One of the most glitteringly success- 
ful playwrights of the day, he has not yet learned to be blasé — about 
an opening night, about the money that has rolled into (and out of) 
his pockets, about his work, his friends, his possessions or about the 
theatre which he is just now re-exploring. A dark, striking man, tall, 
with a bold nose, black eyes under arched brows, and thick, wavy hair, 
growing in a widow’s peak — a Mephistophelian characteristic which 
the receding line on either temple accentuates — Moss Hart seems 
perpetually on the wing. Theatre haunts him: his life story is one of the 
thirty-two basic dramatic plots. It has all the ingredients of America’s 
favorite saga: From Rags to Riches, or How He Got What He Wanted. 
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Moss Hart fell in love with the theatre at the age of seven — for 
though his parents were often very poor, they were ardent devotees of 
the arts. Moss approached his love the hard way; via the cloak-and- 
suit trade; as office boy in a producing firm; as a ‘social director’ in 
summer camps and YMHAs; finally as secretary and script-reader for 
Augustus Pitou, manager of road companies and touring attractions. 
Pitou accepted his first play, without knowing that ‘Mossie’ had 
written it, and produced it in Chicago even after he knew that his 
employee had been guilty of breaking one of the rules of the firm. The 
play was The Hold-Up Man and lost Pitou a tidy $45,000. Thus en- 
couraged, Moss Hart rolled up his sleeves and went on writing plays 
and producing, directing, rewriting, dramatizing and acting unremit- 
tingly in the Borscht circuit and in schools, Ys and recreation halls. 

Mr. Hart has recorded how he was struck with the basic idea of 
what eventually became Once in a Lifetime while watching George 
Kaufman’s June Moon from a balcony seat. He wrote the play in three 
weeks, discovering in himself a quite unsuspected vein of hard-hitting 
satiric humor. How Sam Harris accepted it and Kaufman agreed to 
collaborate and how they rewrote the play together for nine nerve- 
wracking months is part of stage history. Once in a Lifetime, produced 
in September, 1930, was an instant and riotous success. It launched a 
collaboration between the playwrights (and the producer as well) 
that lasted ten years and it placed the young playwright in the fore- 
front of a theatre which was rich in writing talent. This same year saw 
the production of Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth the Queen, Susan 
Glaspell’s 4lison’s House, Lynn Riggs’ Green Grow the Lilacs, Rudolf 
Besier’s Barretts of Wimpole Street and Louis Weitzenkorn’s hard- 
hitting Five Star Final. To this group, poetic, romantic, realistic, Hart 
and Kaufman brought their individual, biting, satiric comedy; the 
comedy of mental slapstick which is the wisecrack; the comedy of 
exaggerated action, of bustle and hubbub, of laughter that follows on 
laughter until the audience cries for less. Once in a Lifetime was in- 
cluded in Burns Mantle’s ten best plays of the year, ran to over 300 
performances and made a fortune for its authors. 

There followed a decade of partnership marked by the production 
of seven straight plays and one musical. The second play, Merrily We 
Roll Along (1934), a tale, told in reverse, of a playwright whose high 
ideals are forgotten in the pursuit of meretricious success, was coolly 
received by the critics and the public, who wished their favorite zanies 
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THE FABULOUS HART 


to continue to make them laugh, but Mr. Hart still feels that much 
sound writing went into this unappreciated work. He is ready to 
agree, however, that The Man Who Came to Dinner (1939) is the most 
solidly carpentered and burnished work to which he and Kaufman put 
their joint hands. With that beguiling, irresponsible opus, You Can’t 
Take It With You (1936), and the giddy foolery of Once in a Lifetime, 
it forms a body of farce-comedy of a highly original and strongly 
American flavor. ‘Mr. Kaufman and Mr. Hart’, Brooks Atkinson said, 
‘have made their best plays out of dynamite.’ Both You Can’t Take It 
With You and The Man Who Came to Dinner boasted fabulcus runs — 
837 for the first, 739 for the second. The latter also has found favor in 
London during the war years and is still being played on tour over 
there by Robert Morley, for whom it was first designed. Monty Wool- 
ley and his noble beard gave full value to its verbal fireworks in the 
original New York production while Alexander Woollcott himself, 
who inspired the whole fantastical tale, enjoyed its acidulous satire on 
himself and even played it for a while on the coast. 

There is no doubt that both Kaufman and Hart were happier when 
indulging in the kind of verbal and theatric japery that The Man 
Who Came to Dinner and its barbed satire represents than in their 
more portentous moments. The Fabulous Invalid (1938), though obvi- 
ously a labor of love, a tribute to the theatre with which Mr. Hart at 
least was still enamored, was a sentimental and weighty affair. And 
The American Way (1939), though again imbued with deep feeling for 
its subject, failed to express that feeling except in the pageantry and 
mass effects built to the measure of the Center Theatre. The last 
joint-authorship play from the typewriter of these theatrical Dromios, 
George Washington Slept Here (1940), is merely another proof that 
even the wittiest writers have their lapses. 

It is quite impossible to disentangle the Hart element from the 
Kaufman-Hart collaborations. Their own inimitable descriptions of 
each other and of their methods of work in the preface to their volume 
of six plays are proof of the intimate blending of their minds during 
the process of creation. Some elements are perhaps traceable to Mr. 
Hart; a certain warmth and glow, a certain humanity and kindliness 
penetrate even the sharpest of their satires. This element exists in the 
plays he has written alone and can be seen in his treatment of the 
dumb George, accidental hero of Once in a Lifetime, who is an amiable, 
if two-dimensional moron; while the members of the Sycamore family 
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in You Can’t Take It With You are likeable, if mildly demented folk. 

Mr. Hart’s predominant quality as a playwright, however, is his 
vibrant theatricality. He conceives his ideas in terms of the theatre. 
He directs on his typewriter, as he himself has expressed it. He not 
only sees his stage, its action and movement, the impact of the visual 
picture, the effect of a presence, a gesture, a shadow, a light, but he 
also hears the spoken word. Or rather, he knows the word that can 
best be spoken by that particular character at that particular moment. 
This, Mr. Hart believes, is the one endowment the playwright must 
have. Without it he is lost. It has nothing to do with literary skill, or 
with ‘book learning’ or education. It is a profound instinct for the 
spoken, as against the written, phrase. Dialogue in a book or novel 
may be racy, hard hitting, evocative on the printed page, as, for in- 
stance, in Hemingway’s novels and stories. Transferred to the stage, 
those very words sound labored, literary, the very things they are not 
in print. It is this gift, difficult to explain as are all movements of the 
creative impulse but clear enough in practice, which is essential to the 
playwright. It is equally difficult to explain where the impulse or root 
idea of a play comes from, whether from idea, character of locale, 
whether by necessity, to order or on its own mysterious wings. “One 
feels dry, empty, utterly without impulse or idea’, Mr. Hart says, ‘then 
suddenly, while reading the newspaper, riding in the subway, sitting 
in the tub, eating breakfast — there it is, the germ idea, the nucleus, 
the jumping-off place.’ ‘No, I don’t rewrite,’ he added in answer to 
an inevitable question. ‘I don’t know what people mean by a “‘first 
draft” of a play. In rehearsal, yes. Things can’t always be worked 
out in practice as they are imagined on the typewriter. One read- 
justs in rehearsal. But drafting a play! No! It must go along steadily, 
page by page, sometimes fast, sometimes slow — but as nearly as 
possible in its final form.’ The Air Force show was written in six 
weeks; staged in two and a half weeks — something of a record in both 
cases, considering the size and complexity of the production. 

The element of size and complexity is one which seems to have no 
terrors for Mr. Hart. He revels in the resources of the theatre. There is 
an immense fecundity and gusto about his imagination. His mind 
seems to run naturally to numbers, to the piling up of dramatis per- 
sonae, to the crowded scene. Perhaps being a New Yorker born and 
bred, his world is naturally overpopulated. There are no great lonely 
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Winged Victory in Production 
Drawings by Sgt. Harry Horner 


5 igs Army Air Force show, Winged Victory, is a producer’s dream come true. For in- 
stance, take the script. Producers do not customarily ‘think’ a play, commandeer a 
topflight dramatist to write it, sock him with an eight-weeks’ intensive course in the play’s 
subject-matter, set him down to a typewriter with the opening date staring him in the face, 
and receive the completed script on the dot. Not unless the producer is the United States 
Army Air Forces. What showman has not imagined a cast picked from a cross-section of the 
country’s theatre, film and radio talent, a staff and crew skimmed off the top of its stage 
technicians, a production rehearsed and opened on schedule and to rave reviews at that? 
Yet this is the fantasy which the Air Force took in its stride while making an even more 
impossible dream of air power come true. 

From blue-print to happy landing on Broadway, /Vinged Victory was produced in the 
manner of a new super-bomber. The idea that the Air Forces had a great story to tell 
burgeoned in the brain of Lieutenant Colonel Dudley S. Dean, Executive Manager of the 
Air Forces Branch of Army Emergency Relief. Approval from the Commanding General of 
the Army Air Forces, General Henry H. Arnold, was not long in coming. At Mitchell Field, 
Lt. Col. Dean found the production managers he needed in a couple of Special Services first 
lieutenants: Lt. Irving P. Lazar of fifteen years’ experience in the William Morris office 
and Lt. Benjamin Landis of Hollywood training and acumen. Moss Hart was tapped to 








ONE OF THE ‘UTTL Ae” PROBLEMS 


write the play, his orders given him by General Arnold in person. Scarcely had the play- 
wright begun his masquers ade as an air-force private, taking it the hard way from induction 
to embarkation point, when Its. Lazar and Landis set the production wheels in motion. 
In turn, each took to the road to ferret out and audition the acting, singing, instrumental 
and technical talents clothed in G. I. uniforms in some 126 air fields throughout the country. 
All the while, applications for the show were streaming into the New Y ork office in obedience 
to Col. Dean’s directive. In all, over 7000 candidates were considered, their credentials a 
full sample of America’s talented and amazingly diversified entertainer clan. 

By the time the last line of the Moss Hart script was set down, some three hundred 
applications had been sifted out. Privates, corporals, sergeants, lieutenants (no possible 
combatants, however, no pilots nor air cadets) dropped what they were doing wherever they 
were to proceed 1 to New York. It has been figured that on a pre-induction basis Winged Vic- 
000 a week to operate. The estimate seems conservative when one looks 


tory would cost $ $ 50,00 
at the arr: iy of talents: the cast, the orchestra, the choral group, the press and managerial 




















staff, a production unit that includes such experts as David Rose, Abe Feder, Leonard de 
Paur, Jerome Whyte and Harry Horner, whose drawings of the throes of putting on the show 
desciene this story. The drawings give some hint of the enormous problems fi iced and solved 
in mounting a play Ww hich spreads over eighteen sets and builds an airman’s world, from 
stage-floor ‘downstairs’ to ‘upstairs’ in the flies. Costuming 300 men at once was a job in 
itself; providing them with adequate backstage space another. ‘It'll never work,’ was the 
anguished cry of harassed technicians, dreaming of the firing squad. ‘It’ll never work,’ but 
it did. The discipline was military and that helped, of course. Behind the theatre set-up is a 
regulation ‘cadre’, headed by Col. Dean, with officers of transportation, supply and mate- 
rials, medical care, etc. The men are billeted at the Narragansett Hotel, three to a room. 
Each morning means drill. There is one day off but the cast crowds the spare hours with 








servicemen and hospital performances throughout the area. It even puts out a newspaper, 
The Gremlin, and attends a course on playwriting and theatre techniques set up by the 
show’s management. 

Except for the women in the cast, the Air Force fills the stage, and it is in command 
backstage and out front. But there is a union technical staff to assist, and generous civilian 
co-operation helped to cut costs at all points. With Gilbert Miller as chairman, a Civilian 
Sponsorship Committee dug into its pockets for $100,000 to cover the expense of production. 
It was a gesture of genuine patriotism — and a good bet. 

When Winged Victory closes out its New York base, it will fly to the Hollywood studios 
of Twentieth Century-Fox. The arrangement keeps the cast intact and the script in Moss 
Hart’s hands, gives the film to Lt. Col. William Wyler to direct, and puts a down payment 
of $1,000,000 and a percentage of the gross into the Army Emergency Relief Fund. A 
United States tour follows and, in all likelihood, a flight abroad. 
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spaces here, not even in the subconscious. His theatre for the first ten 
years of his career, which included his collaborations with Kaufman 
(the seven plays and I’d Rather Be Right) and his excursions into musi- 
cal comedy with Irving Berlin, Face the Music (1932) and 4s Thou- 
sands Cheer (1933); with Cole Porter, Fudilee (1935); with Strauss, The 
Great Waltz (1934), was a theatre of large proportions, of music, dance, 
glamour and pageantry. Even his straight plays rarely run to less than 
forty characters. In spite of his flaming individuality, he has been 
eminently successful as a collaborator because he has seen and still 
sees theatre in terms of all its component parts. 

With The Man Who Came to Dinner, Mr. Hart achieved the climax 
of one phase of his career. At about this time, he became conscious of a 
change in his attitude toward the theatre. The zest with which he had 
conducted his on- and off-stage activities deserted him. He found, as he 
says, that he had stopped being stage-struck. The theatre was no 
longer the fascinating adventure, the source of excitement and terror 
and delight that it had been. He envisaged a monotonous grinding out 
of comedies, some successful, others less so, but all touched with the 
dull devil of routine. At that point he had the courage — or the des- 
peration — to break away, to approach the theatre in a new way. 
Lady in the Dark was the result. Conceived as an honest study of a 
woman’s mind, this ‘gay and tender play’ made effective use not only 
of Mr. Hart’s personal knowledge of and interest in psychology and 
psychoanalytical methods and theories but also of his solid mastery 
of theatre techniques. Lady in the Dark is not the first play in which 
a writer has attempted to present man’s search for the springs of his 
being but it is the first time that the actual process of dream analysis 
has been accurately and beguilingly set forth on the stage. Allowing 
for condensation in time and shortcuts in procedure, Liza Elliott’s 
adventure into the dark hinterland of mind and her ultimate libera- 
tion from the ‘furies’ that were wrecking her life are discerningly 
revealed. Using the freedom and fantasy of musical comedy forms 
for a new purpose, he wove his dream sequences into the fibre of his 
plot. His play was a fluid pattern of changing moods and rhythms, 
shifting almost instantaneously from reality to dream, from the hard, 
the cynical and the satiric to the poetic, the nostalgic, the sinister. 
Kurt Weill’s sustaining music, Ira Gershwin’s witty lyrics, Harry 
Horner’s ingenious and dynamic scenery and Gertrude Lawrence’s 
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memorable performance all contributed to the realization of Mr. 
Hart’s unusual concept. 

If Mr. Hart’s desire to escape from formula was achieved by his 
own efforts in Lady in the Dark, fate (and his readiness to accept its 
challenge) intervened in his next production, the now triumphantly 
current Winged Victory. The story of his acceptance of General Ar- 
nold’s request that he write a play about the Army Air Force, his 
28,000 mile flight in Air Force planes, his adventures as a student and 
cadet (in masquerade) in the various training schools and classifica- 
tion centres is a diverting tale of a Broadway innocent abroad. Mr. 
Hart does not like altitude and does like his comfort; but he flew and 
ate and slept, took tests and listened to lectures, worked, sweated and 
played with the Air Force until the ‘miracle’ of its creation and func- 
tioning was clear to him. Then, with an army dead-line staring him in 
the face and with all the intricacies of production and staging as well 
as casting and direction on his shoulders, he sat down and wrote 
Winged Victory in six weeks. 

The play, judged by the text, is again, like Lady in the Dark, a de- 
parture from Mr. Hart’s accepted style. It is simple, direct, una- 
dorned. By a discriminating selection of salient detail, it mirrors the 
stern processes that turn eager boys into determined men. Though 
there are many laughs in the play as performed, there is not a wise- 
crack in the script. The laughter here, as Mr. Hart points out, is the 
laughter of recognition, of sympathy, of high spirits, of the appropriate 
word in the appropriate place. It is the reverse of the wise-crack tech- 
nique which gains its effect by shock and contrast. The character 
drawing in Winged Victory is simple but salient. In directing the play, 
Mr. Hart succeeds in bringing his six typical youngsters into focus. 
As usual he makes use of all the resources of the stage. He moves 
boldly all over the United States and to the South Pacific; short scenes 
succeed each other, played by three or four boys or by whole bat- 
talions. There is movement and light, comradeship and tragedy. Mr. 
Hart has been able to measure up to General Arnold’s difficult assign- 
ment: he has made the theatre that he knows so well serve the Air 
Corps, the Army, the country and the cause. He has also served the 
theatre by proving beyond argument that a play can be serious, even 
didactic, and at the same time superb entertainment; he has served 
himself by adding yet another cubit to his stature as a playwright. 
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Presenting the Warner Brothers 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


HE movies are so young that many people can still say, ‘I knew 
"ie when’. The whole history of motion pictures in its various 
aspects —the business, the science, the art —could be told in the 
life stories of a few men who were intimately concerned with the 
first halting steps and have since officiated at the coming-of-age. 
Take the Warners, for instance. 

It was in Newcastle, Pa. that four Warner brothers chose to go 
into business shortly after the turn of the century with one of the 
most revolutionary gadgets of their day. A year before, around 1905 
to be as exact as the records permit, Sam Warner, whose eye had al- 
ways been caught by things mechanical, had got wind of a carbon 
tank movie projector for sale. He bought it, along with a print of The 
Great Train Robbery, and soon, with his brothers, was operating in the 
halls near their native Youngstown, Ohio, with considerable success. 
Having finally exhausted the available audiences at home, they went 
searching for greener fields and found them in Newcastle. Their em- 
porium was a converted store, appropriately renamed the Bijou. With 
a seating capacity of 99 (to escape state fire ordnances concerning 
places of assembly for 100 or more) and with that capacity sharply 
dependent on the local death-rate — since the seats were borrowed 
from a neighboring undertaker — they once again put the print of 
The Great Train Robbery to work. It did well. Its novelty — it was 
one of the first of the story films and a pioneer in the use of montage — 
brought in audiences, and an economical system of operation took 
care that the costs were a minimum drain on the profits. This was pos- 
sible chiefly because the Warners themselves were the hired help. 
Sam, the technician, was projectionist. To Albert and Harry fell the 
job of drumming up trade — Exploitation in small. Jack, being the 
younger brother, helped everyone and showed the first signs of his tal- 
ent for showmanship by singing in the pit or doing a turn or two on 
the stage while the film was rewinding. A sister, Rose, sold tickets and 
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then rushed backstage to accompany the film and Jack on a piano. 

The history of Warner Brothers-First National Pictures begins 
properly with the Bijou Theatre venture. But there is one other ele- 
ment out of the past that makes a pertinent comment on the present. 
The Warner parents had come to this country from Poland around 
1880 to escape religious persecution. That feeling for freedom that 
impelled them to make the journey from the old world to the new was 
firmly implanted in their children and took root there, so much so that 
even today, when the modest beginning has blown up to mammoth 
proportions, when the Warners are producing as well as distributing 
pictures and the profit motive must necessarily hold unconditional 
sway, the Brothers are still in the forefront of their industry as fighters 
for the good things in life and against persecution and bigotry. 

Look at the record: the new year has begun auspiciously with 
Warners’ release of the sleek and exciting film, Destination Tokyo. 
Last year their pictures included dir Force, Watch on the Rhine, 
Mission to Moscow, Casablanca, This Is the Army, Action in the North 
Atlantic, Yankee Doodle Dandy. These films are still fresh enough in 
the moviegoer’s mind to speak for themselves. The past years are 
studded with films of a similar calibre: it was the Warners who made, 
in 1939, the prophetic Confessions of a Nazi Spy. In 1937 they brought 
Mervyn LeRoy’s trenchant and bitter anti-lynching film, They Won't 
Forget, to the screen. In 1932 LeRoy’s picture, J 4m a Fugitive from a 
Chain Gang, struck out against that mediaeval institution, with Paul 
Muni lending his fine acting talents to the job. With Muni, too, and 
with William Dieterle at the directorial helm, the Warners made 
biographies of freedom’s great fighters, Emile Zola, Louis Pasteur, 
Benito Juarez. Working as a scriptwriter on Fuarez was John Huston 
who later directed such excellent action-mellers as The Maltese Falcon 
and Across the Pacific. Frank Capra’s Meet Fohn Doe, an early attack 
on native Fascism, was a Warner release. 

These are some of the films that were made on the Warner lot in 
the last ten years to do a job as well as to entertain. They were varied, 
of course, by color musicals like Forty-Second Street and the Gold 
Diggers series, and super-colossal spectacles like Max Reinhardt’s 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream, The Green Pastures, Robin Hood. But even 
through pictures made primarily to entertain — the Bette Davis and 
James Cagney and Humphrey Bogart vehicles, for instance, or the 
less pretentious, low-budget films — there has run a hard core of 
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IT IS a tense moment for the U. S. Submarine Copperfin, heroine of the 
Warner Brothers’ latest war saga, Destination Tokyo. Japanese planes have 
caught the submarine surfaced and are attacking with bullets and bombs. 
The planes are fought off but not before they have left an unexploded bomb 
lodged in the ater hep ote of the ship. This is only one of the perilous 
moments the Copperfin faces on the mission which takes it finally into the 
waters of Tokyo Bay itself. Co-authored and directed by Delmer Daves, 
Destination Tokyo i is a smoothly-written and handsomely -executed wartime 
adventure film of the type that has come to be expected from the Warners 
these days. The ship is the heroine, but the heroes are many, ranging from 
the Captain (strongly played by Cary Grant) to the lowliest member of his 
crew and taking in on the way several notable character sketches drawn by 
such actors as John Garfield,. Dane Clark, Bob Hutton and William Prince. 





GREER GARSON and WALTER PIDGEON as Marie and Pierre Curie in 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s reverent film about the discoverers of radium. Pro- 
duced by Sidney Franklin and directed by Mervyn LeRoy, the picture does 
particularly well the difficult job of depicting the Curies’ endless and often- 
times tortured journeys into the uncharted tracts of science. 











ALFRED HITCHCOCK as director, John Steinbeck as writer and Kenneth 
Macgowan as producer have concocted for Twentieth Century-Fox a picture 
whose total two-hour span is passed in a lifeboat and the waters immediately 
surrounding it. As occupants of their lifeboat they have assembled a cast 
which promises to make the film resemble nothing so much as a concentrated 
charge of dynamite. Besides Henry Hull and Canada Lee (shown above) 
there is Tallulah Bankhead in the lead, with John Hodiak playing opposite 
her. The other inhabitants of the boat are Heather Angel, Walter Slezak, 
Hume Cronyn, William Bendix and Mary Anderson (imported from Broad- 
way where she was busy last season spreading poison as ‘The Guest in the 
House’). Hitchcock, who always ‘signs’ his pictures by walking on at some 
point in the course of the film, finds an ingenious solution to the problem of 
walking on in midocean. He shows up in a newspaper ad! 





RKO 








DAYS OF GLORY DESIGNS BY MORDECAI GORELIK 


On the RKO lot, Days of Glory is completed and ready for release. It is a 
picture about Russian guerillas, written by Melchior Lengyel and Casey 
Robinson, produced by Robinson and directed by Jacques Tourneur. Except 
for Maria Palmer, none of the cast has been seen before in American pictures 
although it includes such familiar names as Tamara Toumanova (who plays, 
naturally enough, a Russian dancer) and Gregory Peck (who made his mark 
on Broadway last season in a short-lived production, The Morning Star). 
Mordecai Gorelik, who followed the wake of several other Broadway de- 
signers like Stewart Chaney, Raoul Péne du Bois and Harry Horner to 
Hollywood, has served as designer for the production. His sketches above 
tell their own story and give more than a little idea of the spirit of the film. 
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PRESENTING THE WARNER BROTHERS 


reality, a sense of the issues in the world of their day, that gives 
Warner films their own particular character. 

There was lots of history to be covered, however, before the War- 
ners reached their present position. From the Bijou theatre enterprise, 
the Brothers branched out into the Duquesne Amusement Supply 
Company, the first film exchange of its kind in the country, arranging 
road showings for pictures. The project succeeded until the producers 
discovered that they were making less money out of their own motion 
pictures than the Warners were gleaning in fees. So finally, with the 
producers applying various ingenious persuasions, the Warners sold 
out in 1912, and with the $100,000 gained in the proceedings, set 
themselves up as producers in the Vitagraph studios in Brooklyn. 
There followed years of a more or less hand-to-mouth nature until, in 
1917, they gambled boldly on a film made from Ambassador Gerard’s 
My Four Years in Germany. It was propaganda of the most arrant na- 
ture, but it scored in the box-office, grossing almost a million dollars. 

The Warners were on the map. They proceeded to consolidate their 
position by setting up permanent shop in Hollywood (where the 
Gerard film had been shot) and signing up a series of luminous stars, 
ranging all the way from John Barrymore to Rin Tin Tin, as well as 
the directorial star, Ernst Lubitsch. They went on to film several 
Sinclair Lewis novels, Belasco plays, Beau Brummel/ with Barrymore 
himself. Finding themselves, as producers, on the other side of a fence 
they had helped to build as distributors, they soon eluded what they 
considered exorbitant distributor fees by buying the Vitagraph Com- 
pany, which owned a series of exchanges all over the country. Now 
comfortably ensconced as both manufacturers and retailers, the 
Warners settled down with others in the industry to the increasingly 
profitable business of pictures. ) 

Through all of the family vicissitudes the four Warner brothers 
were still together, and the talents that were indicated in the days of 
The Great Train Robbery had crystallized as the partnership pro- 
gressed. Harry had become the business and financial leader of the 
firm; Major Albert directed film sales; Jack was assigned to produc- 
tion; and Sam still lent an inquiring and mechanically adept mind to 
the technical problems of film-making. Mervyn LeRoy, who soon 
came into the family when he married Harry’s daughter, was long a 
star director on the lot, though he has now moved to MGM. There 
always was, and continues to be to this day, a feeling of family soli- 
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darity that has probably been reinforced by the fact that each has his 
separate and particular function. Along with these tight family ties 
has evolved a concomitant sense of separation from the rest of the 
Hollywood community. The. Warner Brothers have come to be 
known as the lone wolves of the motion picture industry. 

Today only three of the brothers remain. Sam Warner died in 1926, 
dramatically, on the eve of his greatest contribution to the family 
fortunes. For the day after his death, an audience sat spellbound in a 
theatre while the first “Talkie’ picture unreeled on the screen before 
them. True there were only a few words spoken, and those hardly 
notable ones, and recorded by accident; but they soon were heard 
literally round the world. The film was The Fazz Singer, and the words 
that its star, Al Jolson, spoke onto the soundtrack were ‘Come on, 
Ma, listen to this.’ 

Even this single crude step toward talking pictures had not been 
achieved without long and arduous effort. The Western Electric 
technicians who first developed the process of recording sound on a 
film track had caught Sam Warner’s ear and soon fired his imagina- 
tion. He carried word of their device to his brothers and finally per- 
suaded them to embark on an expensive period of experimentation. 
Working himself with problems of synchronization and studio sound 
stage techniques, he served as a catalyst all along the line. A year be- 
fore The Fazz Singer burst on the world, the Warners made Don Fuan 
with John Barrymore and fitted it out with a completely synchro- 
nized musical score recorded by the New York Philharmonic; so the 
public was somewhat prepared for the singing in Jolson’s film. But 
the speaking was something else again. By the time that picture had 
played itself out before curious audiences, it had chalked up a two-and- 
a-half million dollar gross. There followed the first all-talking picture, 
Lights of New York, an expanded two-reeler made by Bryan Foy; 
then came a second Jolson vehicle, The Singing Fool, and a gross of 
five million which began to make astronomy seem niggardly in com- 
parison to movie profits. 

Thanks to Sam’s foresight, the Warners had had a headstart on 
the industry, and no other company, excepting Fox Films (who were 
experimenting with a sound machine of their own), showed any signs 
of interest in what seemed — till the money came rolling in—a 
crackpot process at best. Then with success came the rush to jump on 
the bandwagon, and the devil got hard to work taking the hindmost. 
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There was a period of intricate competitive dealings, with the War- 
ners struggling to keep a tight clasp on the patents through an exclu- 
sive-rights contract between their own Vitaphone Company and 
Western Electric. As the other producers clamored increasingly for 
sound machinery, Vitaphone’s grip was gradually loosened and finally 
dropped altogether. Meantime the theatres that belonged to the 
other producers were refusing to show Warner films; and at last in 
desperation the Brothers embarked on a large-scale buying spree. 
First they took over the Stanley Company of America which owned 
upwards of 250 theatres. This number was rapidly doubled by judi- 
cious purchases. The Stanley Company had also owned one-third of 
First National pictures, and the Warners soon bought the rest, 
acquiring a first-rate producing organization in the process. They 
bought music publishers (Harms, Remick and Witmark) and the Bis- 
marck Corporation; they were presently dealing not only in films but 
in sheet music, real estate, cellulose, television, radio. As Fortune re- 
ports, ‘in 1928 they were a $16,000,000 corporation. Within 2 years 
they were to be a $230,000,000 corporation. There has never been 
anything quite like that, even in the movie industry!’ Ten years later 
still, Morris Ernst could record in Too Big that the Warners were 
whole owners of 37 companies, controlled at least 50% of 16 others, 
while 28 more handled Warner interests abroad. This rapid expan- 
sion could not have been achieved without at least ruffling legal and 
ethical questions along the line. There were Federal anti-trust suits 
in the courts, and stockholders’ suits that threatened for a while to put 
them out of business altogether. The best that could be said for those 
years of conquest is that they were passed in the prevailing fashion, 
and not only did they avert disaster but they left the Warners once 
more on top when the score was finally settled. Harry Warner had 
piloted his company through the storm with the able help of Wall 
Street’s Waddill Catchings. 

By the 1930’s the Warners had begun to build up their Burbank 
Studios, and by 1937 they were boasting of the most extensive motion 
picture production plant ever organized under one management and 
the most completely equipped studio in existence. Yet, expansive 
and elaborate as their studio set-up has been, the Warners have 
earned through the years a reputation for production economy that 
can generally be traced to Harry’s strong sense of frugality and 
Jack’s shrewd handling of the studio purse. (Major Albert has handled 
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the film sales, largely from the East Coast, and has had no close touch 
with production.) 

As Executive Vice President in Charge of Production, the young- 
est of the Warners has come into his own. He has surrounded himself 
with a semi-permanent corps of skilful producers — like Hal Wallis, 
Henry Blanke, Jerry Wald — and with directors to whom film-mak- 
ing is a profession rather than an occasion for transports of artistic in- 
spiration. With Jack Warner keeping tight hold on the reins and 
such men as these under him, the studio has been run with as close 
a resemblance to sound business methods as the Hollywood cloud- 
cuckoo-land will allow. Rarely, for instance, are the Warners known 
to make story purchases, later to shelve them. In shooting a film there 
are time-saving methods for building the sets, and even before the war 
materials were used and re-used to the utmost; retakes are rare, and 
sections involving expensive stars are got through as quickly as 
possible. A group of competent character actors — who have come to 
be known as the Warner stock company — is always on hand for the 
featured roles, and scripts are tailored to make use of their talents. 
These are some of the ways that the Warners manage to balance the 
production budget, and the profits accrue not only to the company 
but also to the moviegoers themselves. Because with such methods 
more production money makes its way to the final consumer from the 
Warners than from possibly any other studio. 

The Warners’ policy has not made for experimentation except in 
the technological end of the business. But in place of artistic invention 
they have put to good use a keen sense of the news. With the elaborate 
process of film evolution, there must average a twelve-month span 
between a film’s conception and its final release. Yet so well have the 
Warners overcome this handicap that time and again they have hit 
the screen in time for the news to catch up with them. But more than 
the need to predict events is their continuing consciousness of a 
responsibility to interpret them to the motion picture public. Let 
Harry Warner say it: ‘When this war is over, Warner Brothers does 
not want to be known as the company that made the greatest musical 
movie during the war. We will leave the fairy tale version of the world 
we live in to others. . . . The American motion picture audience has 
an adult mind. ... They want to know what they are going to 
fight for and about, and the screen must help to make the issues 


understandable to them.’ 
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Mark ‘Iwain Detested the 
Theatre 


RODMAN GILDER 


ccoRDING to William Dean Howells, Mark Twain detested the 
A theatre; he also expressed a violent distaste for lecturing. Yet 
for decades he won an enormous success as a lecturer and public 
speaker and was repeatedly involved with the theatre as a play- 
wright or as the author of best-sellers naturally attractive to play- 
wrights and actors. He began, at seventeen, although desperately poor, 
to see good acting and good plays. He loved to act in private theatri- 
cals or charades with his children and friends and did so well into his 
seventies. Whether he spun a yarn for one listener or two thousand, he 
invariably put on a superlative show. A generalization attributed to 
him was, ‘It’s got to be theatrical, or I don’t take any interest in it.’ 
Howells called him ‘the most consummate public performer’ he ever 
saw; ‘on the platform he was the great and finished actor which he 
probably would have been on the stage.’ Henry Irving, after hearing 
Clemens, was of like opinion. 

Mark Twain’s excoriating article in the Galaxy (1871), ‘The In- 
dignity Put upon the Remains of George Holland by the Rev. Mr. 
Sabine’, had a great deal to do with making a shrine for theatre folk 
of the Church of the Transfiguration in New York. William F. Sabine 
had declined to conduct Holland’s funeral at his church and suggested 
to Joseph Jefferson that a deceased actor might be accommodated at 
‘the little church around the corner’. ‘Was it not pitiable, that spec- 
tacle?’ wrote Clemens. ‘Honored and honorable George Holland, 
whose theatrical ministry had for fifty years softened hard hearts, 
bred generosity in cold ones, broadened bigoted ones, and made many 
and many a stricken one glad and filled it brim full of gratitude, 
figuratively spit upon in his unoffending coffin by this crawling, slimy, 
sanctimonious, self-righteous reptile!’ 

On the summer excursion of 1867 which Mark Twain imperishably 
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recorded in The Innocents Abroad, he saw the ‘six great circles and a 
monster parquette’ of La Scala, the vast theatre in Milan; he recre- 
ated in his imagination a thronged Pompeian theatre whose ruins he 
visited; and he improvised at length about the Roman Coliseum. He 
pretends to find in the rubbish of the amphitheatre a playbill 1700 
years old and a copy of the Roman Daily Battle-Axe containing a long 
critique of the performance. The critic’s report describes a gruesome 
exhibition in the arena and gaily satirizes dramatic criticism in the 
United States: ‘I have been a dramatic critic myself, in my time, and 
I was often impressed to notice how much more I knew about Ham- 
let than Forrest did; it gratifies me to observe, now, how much better 
my brethren of ancient times knew how a broad-sword battle ought to 
be fought than the gladiators.’ 

When The Innocents Abroad had been bringing fame and fortune 
to its author for four years, Augustin Daly concocted a drama, Rough- 
ing It, partly based on Twain’s new book. There were four acts, 
eleven tableaux and a transformation. The sets included an Indian 
camp in the Rockies, an opium den, Castle Garden and the Grand 
Union Depot in New York. The play opened February 18, 1873, at 
the Grand Opera House — northwest corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Eighth Avenue — whose northerly outside wall bore (until re- 
cently) the inscription in huge letters: THE MOST ELEGANT THEATRE IN 
THE WORLD. Although Roughing It achieved prominence as the sub- 
ject of a parody on the variety stage, the play itself closed after a few 
weeks’ unprofitable run. 

Forty thousand copies of The Gilded Age were sold in the eight 
weeks following its publication in 1873. Into this novel, satirizing 
American politics and business, by Mark Twain and Charles Dudley 
Warner, Mark Twain had put a character ready-made for the the- 
atre — the comic-pathetic Colonel Sellers, generous, poverty-stricken 
visionary forever holding forth about some tremendous money- 
making project. Whatever it was, there were inevitably ‘whole 
Atlantic Oceans of cash in it, gulfs and bays thrown in!’ One of his 
schemes was a marvelous eyewash, cheap to compound and readily 
marketable among the teeming millions of the Orient. Another was 
‘to fill a torpedo with Greek fire and poisonous and deadly missiles, 
attach it to a balloon, and then let it sail away over the hostile camp 
and explode at the right moment when the time fuse burnt out’. 
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Knowing Mark Twain’s costly but undying interest in the promotion 
of schemes to make a fortune, one close friend of his said, ‘Mark is his 
own Colonel Sellers.’ 

In San Francisco, John T. Raymond, the noted character actor, 
soon appeared in a pirated version of The Gilded Age. Clemens en- 
joined this production and brought out his own dramatization in New 
York in 1874 at the recently built Park Theatre. ‘I worked a month 
on my play,’ he wrote Howells; ‘I believe it will go. It is simply a 
setting for the one character, Colonel Sellers — as a play I guess it 
will not bear a critical assault in force.’ Raymond again played Mul- 
berry Sellers, speaking the famous tag line, ‘There’s millions in it! 
He gave more than a thousand performances and the author profited 
to the tune of $70,000. 

Clemens had had Edwin Booth in mind for the role of Sellers and 
was never resigned to the lack of pathos in the stage characterization 
of the Colonel. He told Howells that ‘nobody created Sellers —I sim- 
ply put him on paper as I found him in life’ — in the person of James 
Lampton, a favorite cousin of his mother’s. ‘And’, he added, ‘any 
scrub of a reporter could have done the same thing.’ 

Some ten years later, a dramatization by Twain and Howells of 
Mark Twain’s story, The Claimant, in which Colonel Sellers reappears, 
had an unsuccessful road tour, at Twain’s expense, with a company 
headed by A. P. Burbank, elocutionist and impersonator. Clemens 
also projected a Sandwich Island play and a tragedy, Cromwell, both 
to be written in collaboration with Howells. 

Tom Sawyer was begun by Mark Twain as a drama in 1872 and 
copyrighted as such three years later, the year before it appeared as a 
book. The author again copyrighted Tom Sawyer, a play in four acts, 
in 1884. To a road company manager who blandly informed Mark 
Twain that he was about to dramatize the book, Tom Sawyer, the 
author wrote (but did not send) a long letter in which he said: ‘ Please 
do not name your Injun for me. . . . That is a book, dear sir, which 
cannot be dramatized. One might as well try to dramatize any other 
hymn. Tom Sawyer is simply a hymn put into prose form to give it a 
worldly air.’ 

When a four-act ‘comedy-drama’ entitled Tom Sawyer — in which 
two elderly boy-actors played Huck Finn and Tom — was running in 
May, 1902, at the Third Avenue Family Theatre in New York, I made 
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an uninvited textual report on the production to Mr. Clemens. He 
returned the documents with thanks and said he would not bring legal 
action, because the dramatist’s crime was against the public rather than 
against the author; ‘therefore let the public do the complaining.’ 

After collaborating with the always genial Howells, Mark Twain 
had the misfortune to write a play, 4h Sin/, with Bret Harte. Harte, 
Mark Twain testified, ‘trimmed and trained and schooled me until 
he changed me from an awkward utterer of coarse grotesquenesses 
into a writer of paragraphs and chapters that have found a certain 
favor in the eyes of some of the decentest people in the land.’ But the 
two had had their differences. And during their work together on the 
play Harte was unusually irritable because of illness and debts. 
(Clemens was one of his creditors.) In a letter to Howells, Mark Twain 
described Harte as ‘the worst literary shoemaker I know. He is as 
blind as a bat. He never sees anything correctly except the California 
scenery. He is as slovenly as Thackeray and as dull as Charles Lamb.’ 
The play opened in Washington at Ford’s Theatre under Daly’s man- 
agement, May 7, 1877. Mark Twain telegraphed Charles T. Parsloe, 
for whom the play was written, that he had ‘prepared two speeches, 
one to deliver in the event of failure of the play, and the other if suc- 
cessful. Please tell me which to send. It may be better to put it to a 
vote.’ The enthusiastic audience voted the play a success. 

The New York opening of 4h Sin! was at Daly’s (misnamed) Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, 1185 Broadway, on July 31. Daly wrote in his log: 
“Weather warm but pleasant. Play went very well with the audi- 
ence. Mark Twain made a speech. Boucicault, Sothern, Raymond, 
Brougham in boxes. Cash $597.50. Star’s share $98.75. 52 comp’ts.’ 
On September 1, he recorded: ‘4h Sin! 34th time. $163. Cooler. End 
of summer season. The worst of the worst that “‘ever was.”’ Late in 
September he finally moved the play to the popular-priced Grand 
Opera House, but failed to recoup his loss. 

Mark Twain, in his between-the-acts opening night speech, poked 
fun at the play. ‘I never saw a play that was so much improved by 
being cut down, and I believe it would be one of the very best plays 
in the world if our strength had held out so that we could have cut 
out the whole of it.’ Several newspapers printed the long speech. It 
infuriated Harte, who was in Washington; and he hinted that Clem- 
ens, through jealousy, was trying to ruin the play’s chances. Some of 
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MARK TWAIN congratulating John T. Raymond, noted character actor 
of the seventies, for his expansive impersonation of Col. Mulberry Sellers 
in Twain’s stage version of his and C. D. Warner’s novel, The Gilded Age. 
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FREDRIC MARCH as Mark Twain enjoys a moment of leisure on the 
Warner Brothers’ lot in a bathing suit that was the mode in the 1880s. March 
is made up for the Warners’ film, The 4dventures of Mark Twain. j 














MARK TWAIN DETESTED THE THEATRE 


the critics thought the speech was better than the play. The Spirit of 
the Times said: ‘Mark Twain is one of the funniest story-tellers and 
speech-makers in the world, but it is a question with us if his first-night 
speeches are as prudent as they are funny. People are always sure to 
say, “Why didn’t he make us laugh like that with his play?””’ 

Mark Twain wrote a stage version of his romantic story, The 
Prince and the Pauper; but it was Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson’s ver- 
sion, staged by David Belasco, that Daniel Frohman produced in 
Philadelphia in 1889. Elsie Leslie, already famous for her Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, played the dual title-role. Frohman told me: ‘After 
the first night of Mrs. Richardson’s The Prince and the Pauper, Mark 
Twain came to me and said: “That play hasn’t anything of mine in it. 
I’ll rewrite it and keep the same structure you have there.” Well, 
writers can’t dramatize their own books. Mark Twain brought me a 
script that would have taken two nights to perform. . . . We did well 
with Mrs. Richardson’s play both in New York and on the road.’ 

During Mark Twain’s lifetime his powerful argument for democ- 
racy, 4 Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, made a real 
sensation. No other American writer familiar with monarchal Europe 
had a wider and deeper knowledge of or a deeper devotion to his own 
democratic United States than Mark Twain. ‘No throne’, he said, 
“was ever set up in this world by the will, freely exercised, of the only 
body possessing the legitimate right to set it up — the numerical mass 
of the nation.’ Franklin D. Roosevelt, who as a boy had met Mark 
Twain, declared soon after his first inauguration that he had obtained 
the phrase, ‘new deal’, from Mark Twain. The Yankee in sixth cen- 
tury England found himself, as Mark Twain wrote, ‘a stockholder in 
a corporation where 994 of the members furnished all the money and 
did all the work, and the other six elected themselves a permanent 
board of directors and took all the dividends. “‘It seemed to me’’, said 
the Yankee, “that what the 994 dupes needed was a new deal.”’ 

Mark Twain’s exuberant dramatic book with its headlong illus- 
trations by Dan Beard was published in 1889, twenty-one years before 
the author’s death, but it failed to reach the stage or screen in his life- 
time — though a dramatization was made by Howard Taylor. Since 
then it has had two screenings, the first in 1921 and the second in 1931 
with Will Rogers as the Yankee, and two musical versions, both by 
Rodgers and Hart. Mark’s ‘great burly fancy’, as Howells described 
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it, lends itself to gorgeous and colorful productions of this kind, even 
though in the process its serious implications are overlooked. 

Mark Twain was abroad when Frank Mayo’s successful dramatiza- 
tion of Pudd’nhead Wilson opened April 15, 1895, at the Herald Square 
Theatre. Returning, he saw a performance from a box and was called 
upon to speak. ‘This is one of the most complete illuminations of a 
text I ever witnessed,’ he said. ‘I congratulate Mr. Mayo on making a 
delightful play out of my rubbish. His is a charming gift. When Mayo’s 
Pudd’nhead walked on the stage, clothed in the charm of his gentle 
speech, with the simple sincerities of his gracious nature, this thought 
was in my mind: “Why, bless your heart, you couldn’t be any dearer 
and lovelier than you are without turning into the man all men love 
and even Satan is fond of — Joe Jefferson.””’ 

Later he said to W. A. Rogers, the artist: ‘I had never visualized 
some of the Pudd’nhead Wilson characters at all. I did not recognize 
them at first. But there they were in flesh and blood and I came to 
the conclusion that they must have looked and acted just like that.’ 
He told another artist that he had never in his life been able to visual- 
ize a face or a character, real or fictional. 

During an Austrian sojourn in the late ’ Nineties, Mark Twain 
translated several plays from the German but did not see them 
through to production. He collaborated for a while on several new 
plays with the leading Viennese playwright, Siegmund Schlesinger. He 
also wrote an article, ‘About Play-Acting’, published in the Forum 
(October, 1898) giving high praise to a performance at the Burg 
Theater in Vienna of Adolf Wilbrandt’s morality play, The Master of 
Palmyra, and recommending the establishment in New York of a 
theatre devoted entirely to tragedy. ‘We neglect one of the most effec- 
tive breeders and nurses and disseminators of high literary taste and 
lofty emotion — the tragic stage. To leave that powerful agency out 
is to haul the culture wagon with a crippled team. Comedy keeps the 
heart sweet; but we all know that there is wholesome refreshment for 
both mind and heart in an occasional climb among the pomps of the 
intellectual snow summits built by Shakespeare and those others.’ 

Did Mark Twain detest the theatre? I wonder. 
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HERE Is one house for each of us; a building retained in memory 
ye which is the core of our destiny. Few of us when young are 
not so affected, consciously or otherwise, by some structure but that 
we remain always within its influence; snail-like, we carry its four 
walls upon our back as long as life lasts. 

Mine was — and is — a wooden Opera House in the old Spanish- 
Californian town of Monterey where I lived as a boy. Until the other 
day, when a friend discovered a dusty ledger in a Monterey printing- 
shop, its magic had faded from my mind. This business record of the 
Opera House renewed that theatre’s past as linked with mine. I saw 
the place again clearly against the western sky, went into it through 
the ledger as though it were a door. 

On the first page I found this tariff dated 1900, written with faint 
violet ink in what was then known as ‘a fine hand’: 


Regular rental of Hall including lights, up to 12.M., $10.00. 
Reg. Rental after 12., $12.00. 
Afternoon Rental, $5.00. 
Show Rental, $10.00. 
School Exhibitions, $8 .00. 
Political Meetings, $5.00. 
Concerts, $10.00. 


Here were the harsh economic facts, coupled with a very personal 
sense of values. Why vot charge three dollars more for a ‘School 
Exhibition’ than for a ‘Political Meeting’ where arguments might be 
washed down with a barrel of Monterey Lager? What, I asked myself, 
was intended by the contraction, ‘12.M’? Did it represent noon or 
darkest midnight? Up to that ambiguous hour the Hall cost only ten 
dollars, with lights. What would be charged if you hired it dark and 
brought your own lanterns? 

Turning the pages I saw again, like images in a stereopticon, the 
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house and its owner. After forty years the latter emerged — a ginger- 
bearded Scotchman wearing golfing breeches, a belted jacket and 
tweed cap, leaning against an iron hitching-post outside the two-story 
edifice bearing his sand-dry name — Bagby. 

A little taller than neighboring buildings then, Bagby’s Opera 
House was not an unusual structure. In fact its counterpart through- 
out the United States is affectionately remembered by many of us 
who were brought up in small towns during the early 1900s. Yet to 
me it is unique above all other theatres for there, behind the blank 
white ‘false front’ crowned with a Victorian cornice, I saw my first 
play and felt those impulses that led me eventually to the stage. 

Curving with the Bay, Monterey’s principal street — named for 
Governor Alvarado before the Yankees took the town in 1847 — 
follows an ancient cattle path. Fronting on Alvarado Street, with its 
back so close to the near-by surf that I have known storms to mist its 
windows with salt spray, stands the Opera House. During the times 
catalogued in the ledger the building had a double function. On the 
ground floor, odorous with damp hay, harness and animal sweat, was 
a livery stable. Above, well fertilized, flowered the Drama in a com- 
bination Social Hall and theatre. Nature below; above Art! But Bagby 
had concealed his exotic blend of manure and culture behind a facade 
as flatly ‘U.S.A.’ as bread pudding upon a majolica platter, a chilly, 
flavorless structure in a setting of cypress, cactus, pepper, banana 
and palm trees and crumbling, painted adobes. 

Today, crowded between newer buildings, almost forgotten as a 
stable-playhouse, the shell of the Opera House still stands. On the 
ground floor, replacing stalls and carriage racks, is a neon-lighted Pool 
Parlor. Above, a Political Club now occupies the dead theatre. 

Gone is the bank next door where Mr. Henry cashed my first 
check. I recall being timid and impressed by the aloof banker who was 
connected in my mind with far-away, wonderful lands, for at about 
that time I was told that his daughter, Lou Henry, had gone to China 
to live with her young engineer husband, Herbert Hoover. Across the 
street, the Adobe Saloon, rendezvous of my father, Jack London and 
George Sterling, has been turned to more sober usage — Dry Goods! 

It was disappointing to discover that the ledger began with the 
year 1900. An earlier volume would have disclosed that Bagby built 
his Opera House about 1875. Reached by a steep enclosed staircase 
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on the left, the hall had a flat floor in order that it might be used for 
dances and meetings. When actors came to town, a rickety scaffolding 
with hard, backless seats was erected at the end opposite the stage. 
Here, in the ‘cheap seats’, I usually sat precariously, drowned in the 
loves and hatreds of the players — mobile, round men and women, 
not flat figures like those in my cardboard theatre in our house on the 
hill. 

But how ear I sat to those magical creatures! The Hall, not much 
more than fifty feet in length, could hold at the utmost three hundred 
tightly compressed spectators. As there was no loft above the toylike 
stage, sets of scenery were either rolled up with block and tackle or 
pushed on from the wings. The front curtain represented a primitive 
landscape of the Monterey Coast, framed in a golden scroll and 
proudly advertising local merchants. 

Kerosene lanterns were replaced in my day by naked electric bulbs. 
But this made the place no safer. The Hall, connected with the ground 
only by the narrow front staircase and a hazardous flight at the back, 
was a potential furnace! 

And worse; the floor, weakly supported by thirty-foot beams set 
too far apart, sagged like a string hammock. So, in addition to the 
likelihood of cremation, the spectators were in constant danger of 
being precipitated through the ceiling onto the backs of horses bedded 
down below. I would lie at home dreaming of it after a performance, a 
struggling mass of cattle, soldiers, Mexican ranchers, the town’s loose 
women, actors — and myself! 

Remembering that Bagby was prepared against such a cataclysmic 
chute, I searched his ledger for some note like ‘10 Pillars, $3.50’. 
There was none. Yet I remember the posts. To offset the strain caused 
by a large audience Bagby had them set up at intervals between the 
stalls, thereby assuring himself that the customers remained where 
they belonged — aloft. 

These supports of stout redwood served also as a barometer of his 
business. A prizefight, calling out the demonstrative sporting crowd, 
required all of them. When James J. Jeffries came to town in Davy 
Crockett, the stable must have resembled a forest. Less popular troupes 
of players employed fewer (and probably wa/ked to the neighboring 
town). Pity the company manager, before the curtain was rolled up, 
passing mournfully between tethered beasts and vehicles, sighing to 
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himself, ‘God, only four posts tonight! Must be the fog. How far #s 
Pacific Grove?’ 

Odors of the stable seeped up between the planks. In those days 
there were horses the length of Alvarado Street, hitched to posts and 
verandah rails, as well as below in the stable. Often during a dramatic 
stillness the well-timed critical whinny of a hack-horse shattered the 
actors, set the audience shouting with joy so that, to this day, the 
phrase, ‘Horse laugh’, has an especial, poignant meaning for me. 
Horse Opera House. . . . 

From Bagby’s erratic bookkeeping it was difficult to make out 
what were receipts and what disbursements. For example, towards the 
front of the ledger I came upon one baffling item, the only reference to 
his nether business. In the midst of matters pertaining to the theatre 
he had set down, ‘One sack of grain, $1.00’. Had a horse wandered 
upstairs by chance that week? Did the current week’s players require 
a bag of feed every seven days for sustenance? I like to think of the 
leading man, dark and hungry, shouldering the residue of ‘One sack 
of grain, $1.00’ as he boarded the train that took him to the next 
‘stand’, Salinas. 

Perhaps Bagby’s vigilance slipped the night he made this entry. 
In any case, it would not matter, for in those happy days before Trade 
Unions, Government Control and multitudinous Tax Collectors, such 
a man as Bagby was ‘free to run his own business in his own way’. 
Judging by his bookkeeping, he did! 

But the ledger is no revealing diary. Bagby emerges only in spite 
of his bone-dry accounting. He never let himself go, never allowed 
himself a ‘Jolly good show’ or ‘Leading lady shows too much leg in 
second act’. He reveals himself solely as a financier, caring not a 
Scottish hang for the transient actors in linen dusters, the feminine 
artists in shabby ruffles and high feathered hats. For instance, with 
what economy of line Bagby’s violet ink etches the opening of our 


volcanic century: 
January 11, to cash’Receipts, Advertising Show, Stereo. 


Advert. Co., $5.00. 
“13, Cockatoo, $5.00. 
rs 18, (No Record) $5.00. 
<< 19, «e «“ $5 00. 
“e 20, «“ « $5 00. 
“27. Duncan Clarke, $10.00. 
“28 McMillan, Strong Man, $3.35. 
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Three dollars and thirty-five cents for (or from?) a Strong Man; 
was that enough? Who was the unidentified artist, Duncan Clarke, 
that alone among January’s stars was able to pay the full tariff, ‘10.00 
up to 12M.’? And the Cockatoo? Had a bird really hired the Hall? 
We were in New York that winter and so unfortunately I can supply 
no details of these performers, feathered or fleshed. But on the face of 
it receipts were slim. Obviously the Theatre was going to the dogs. 
Or birds. Bryan should have been elected. But if January was on the 
lean side, the succeeding months show little improvement, as witness: 


February 8, Nashville Students. 

“ 9, ‘His Better Half’ Co. 

20, Foresters Masked Ball. 
April 11, Barlow’s Minstrels, (Cancelled). 
March 13, Brehamy Ballard & Opera Co. 


May 1 Jolly Fellows’ Ball, ($12.00). 
March g Citizens’ Political Meeting, ($2.50). 
i 17, Social Dance, ($5.00). 
: 31, Social Dance, ($5.00). 
April 5, ‘Iowa’ Concert, ($7.00). 
16, Castell, Hypnotist, ($6.50). 
re 17, Social Dance, ($5.00). 
ss 18, Castell, ($6.50). 
May 11, Catholic Entertainment, ($6.00). 
= 25, ‘Young Men’s Dance’, ($10.00), (Paid). 
June 4, Public School Exercises. 


- 7, Fourth of July Entertainment, ($5.00), (Paid). 
10, Catholic Convent Exercises. 
7 18, Fire Department Concert. 


July 4, Fire Department Ball. 
August 23, Republican Speaking, R. E. 
Mackinley, ($5.00). 


7 16, Republican Club, (Rent of Baggage 
Room, per month, Monday nights, ($5.00). 


Here, unaltered, is Bagby’s jugglery of the calendar during this 
curious year. 

And what were The Nashville Students doing so far from home? 
Though ‘His Better Half’ Co. is the only play listed, a few others 
might have slipped in and never been noticed. Up to the ‘Young Men’s 
Dance’ none appears actually to have paid Bagby anything. 

Next comes an audacious schedule. What metropolitan company to- 
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day would attempt such a week’s repertoire as this of the ‘incompa- 
rable’ Erwin Blenkall Company? 


Tuesday evening, Sappho. 
Wednesday “ , Camille. 
Thursday “ , Ten Nights In A Barroom. 
Friday id Romeo & Juliet. 
Saturday Matinee, East Lynne 
Night, Not Guilty 
Sunday 7 Shameus O’Brien 


Where did the scenery, costumes and sufficient actors for all these 
plays come from out of a troupe of ten or a dozen players? Incompa- 
rable indeed! But provincial, too. For troupes like the Blenkalls seldom 
achieved San Francisco, Los Angeles or even Sacramento. This full 
week’s engagement was probably the booking between Salinas and 
Santa Cruz on the dusty road north from San Luis Obispo. 

I remember going on the Friday night. Whether Edna Ellsmere 
(of the perfect name!) sang between the acts or played Juliet — or did 
both — I cannot recall but it was then I saw my first Shakespearean 
play. Long ago the details have blurred but the essence of that night’s 
excitement returned to me all through the three years I played Romeo. 

Much later when our Pacific Coast tour opened in San Francisco, 
Alexander Woollcott, then drama critic on the New York Herald, 
asked me to write my homecoming impressions. Instead I sent him a 
memoir of Bagby’s Opera House, of that intrepid performance by the 
Blenkall Company so many years earlier. It was a kind of testimonial 
to them which Woollcott printed on the front page of his Sunday 
section. Indirectly but fina//y the Blenkalls achieved New York! 

Time, even with Bagby, moved on. Not long after this the ledger 
dwindles. Lost somewhere in Bagby’s haphazard accounts was the 
Convent play —an odd Catholic idealization of Mary, Queen of 
Scots — in which I acted my first wordless role. 

The ledger ends. The pot of violet ink is dry. It is as though Bagby, 
fatigued by the gas wagons that outstripped his horses and the flick- 
ering screen which shrouds his stage, had laid down his head upon 
the last page to fall asleep. The husk of his Opera House still stands. 
All that transpired within it — the players’ magic, the dream — sur- 
vives in his casual record. Let him sleep on. Where is the Cockatoo 
today? 
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THE NEW MEET THE PEOPLE LOS ANGELES 


The intimate revue is one of the pleasantest forms of theatrical divertisse- 
ment and one which New York has lacked, in its best form, since Pins and 
Needles went its cheerful way. Three years ago a group of enterprising young 
people from Los Angeles, calling themselves the Hollywood Theatre Alliance, 
brought Meet the Pe ‘ople to New York and were received with almost as much 
enthusiasm here as they had been in their home town. Meet the People played 
all over the country, launched a number of its liv ely young performers into 
successful musical comedy and movie careers, and finally sold its title to the 
movies. Last summer Henry Myers, Edward Eliscu, Jay Gorney and Danny 
Dare of the original group presented The Vew Meet the People with old and 
new talents, new material and ‘incidental’ scenery designed by Milt Gross 
and Robert Tyler Lee. ‘Transportation Problem’, shown above, is a typical 
example of the designers’ bold and breezy style. The show, which is promised 
for New York at a later date, has twenty-seven numbers —— songs, dances, 
skits, blackouts — which give ample opportunity for the display of new 
talents, with resulting — by moving picture directors and scouts. ‘ The 
New Meet the People’, Harrison Carroll wrote in the Los Angeles Evening 
Herald Express, ‘is a crisp, amusing show filled with fresh faces and with the 
bounce of youth.’ This type of vigorous, witty production is one of the best 
ways for gifted beginners to show their possibilities. 








BILL AND THE WIDOWMAKER UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


E. P. Conkle, whose Pro/ogue to Glory and 200 Were Chosen were seen on 
Broadway, is a playwright ‘with his roots in the American soil. He was born 
and raised in Nebraska and, though he has travelled far, studying and writ- 
ing in the East and in Europe, he finds himself very much at home at the 
University of Texas where he teaches playwriting — and writes his own 
plays. Bill and the Widowmaker was actually produced by the Curtain Club in 
1942; its folk-lore quality and its lively satire are perennially entertaining. 
Pecos Bill is a legendary figure in the Southwest. His wild adventures form 
the basis of a play which, as a program note makes clear, ‘is a comment, 1 
the Walt Disney cartoon tradition, on the mannerisms of a colorful era he 
locale. . . . Though the play is a satirical fantasy and its characters are 
symbolic types, they must never cease to be individuals. . Bill and all the 
‘‘fellows”’ are poking lusty fun at actual people and isnisilliaiies which once 
existed.’ The play was directed by James H. Parke (now producing soldier 
shows in North Africa); Jack Bostick designed the sets — prairie scenes and 
‘the main street in Ogallala’ shown here. Gordon Minter lighted the show 
and Bradford White designed the gay period costumes. To help in creating 
and sustaining the peculiar, fantastico-comic mood of the play, a score was 
composed and directed by Homer Ulrich. 
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NATIONAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE 
AR plans and war services natu- 
W rally take precedence in every- 
one’s thoughts these days. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that the most 
important discussions at the NTC 
meetings in New York should have 
centred around the theatre in the 
Army — both in relation to its present 
activities and, more important still, 
its future developments. The Special 
Service Division (which owes no small 
, debt to NTC pioneering efforts) is 
steadily expanding; the scheme is well 
launched. Now the Army is looking 
forward to further developments of 
theatre projects in connection with 
its large-scale educational program, 
which will go into effect when the 
} more acute phases of the war are over. 
NTC has been asked to assist in 
formulating plans along two main 
lines: training in theatre arts and 
techniques for men in service; the 
formation of acting companies for the 
entertainment of troops when the 
present USO and voluntary civilian 
entertainment efforts decrease. NTC 
and Actors’ Equity will cooperate 
with the Army in plans which include 
both teaching and production. 
Cooperation: Stimulating coopera- 
tion between the professional and 
non-professional theatres has been one 
of the objectives of the NTC which its 
annual meetings in the heart of New 
York’s theatre section have helped 
to foster. This year again, the ex- 
change of ideas was valuable even 
when differences of opinion remained 


unresolved. The NTC meetings, or- 
ganized by George Freedley, got off 
to a lively start at a session focussed 
on his article, published in the October 
NTC Quarterly Bulletin and pictur- 
esquely entitled ‘The Theatre Swal- 
lows a Tapeworm’. In it the story of 
how and where over-organization in 
the theatre has interfered with experi- 
ment is vividly presented. Answers 
from representatives of Equity and 
other unions provided lively discus- 
sion if no very succinct answers. The 
only constructive suggestion made 
was the announcement of an Experi- 
mental project entered into by the 
New York Public Library and Equity, 
by which the little theatres in the 
New York Library buildings — there 
are twelve in all—can be used as 
show-cases by young actors. 

Another form of professional-non- 
professional cooperation, the simul- 
taneous production of plays on Broad- 
way and off, as was done last year so 
successfully with The Eve of St. Mark, 
has not been attempted this year, 
but Maxwell Anderson, loyal friend 
and ‘cooperator’, attended the meet- 
ings and talked about his trip to 
Algiers as ‘correspondent’ for NTC. 
His play, Storm Operation, a result of 
his experiences there, is being handled 
as an offering of the Playwrights’ 
Company, not as an NTC release. 
Touring Companies: Howard Lind- 
say presented a very interesting analy- 
sis of the effect on a road-company 
tour of Arsenic and Old Lace of the 
simultaneous release of the play for 
non-professional production. Mr. 
Lindsay made it quite clear that he 
considered his ‘findings’ incomplete, 
but the mere fact that, for the first 
time, a Broadway producer at least 
attempted to discover facts, not hoary 
theories, about the relationship be- 
tween the non-professional theatre 
and the local theatres handling road 
companies was important. Summing 
up, Mr. Lindsay said: 

“We have not really got much in- 
formation except that the nigger-in- 
the-woodpile is not so much the New 
York producer, although he is still 
wary of releasing a play in territory 
where he plans to play later. It is not 
the author whom it might hurt finan- 
cially. It is the local house manager 


who feels that if a play has been 
given by a non-professional company 
in his town, it has lost standing and 
therefore he cannot do business. 
‘You might all go to work on your 
local managers—to try to loosen 
them up. We in New York, who are 
eager to be of as much assistance to 
the NTC as possible, will do what we 
can, but it goes beyond the question of 
good will. The only thing I can report 
is that we have broken ground.’ 
War Bond Drive: Cooperation, once 
again, was the keynote of the dis- 
cussion on War Bond drives and such 
ventures as that launched by Alfred 
Rowe, whose War Bond premiére at 
Harrisburg brought all the civic, 
community and state groups together 
for a mammoth rally which netted the 
government something like a million 
dollars in war bonds. George S. 
Kaufman attended the meeting at 
which the National Community The- 
atre War Bond Committee (of which 
he is a member) reported its efforts, 
so far not very fruitful, to stimulate 
similar meetings in community the- 
atres throughout the country. NTC 
faces here what every organization 
faces which attempts nation-wide ac- 
tivities in connection with govern- 
ment agencies — the deadly effect of 
over-centralization. National com- 
mittees will never take the place of 
individual initiative. Alfred Rowe and 
his committee can be most serviceable 
by bringing helpful forces to bear when 
once local effort has started the ball 
rolling. 
Other Sessions: Among other proj- 
ects discussed was the formation of a 
National Script Library, announced 
by George Freedley. This service, 
organized by the New York Public 
Library and the National Entertain- 
ment Industry Council (NEIC) will 
make available, through library facil- 
ities, scripts for civilian use in connec- 
tion with war efforts. . . . The NTC 
Playwriting contest has brought in 
559 plays by 423 authors, all in the 
armed forces. . . . A Sunday session, 
open to the public, included accounts 
of theatre activities in” the major 
Allied countries — England, Russia, 
China, Australia, Canada, and, for 
the United States, up-to-the-minute 
reports from the USO and the Army. 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
MEN IN SHADOW 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Restricted in 
a Few Territories 


UNCLE HARRY @ JANIE 
SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE 


When Available 


HARRIET @ ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 




















DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE MOVIES 
Deems Taylor — Bryant Hale 


and Marcelene Peterson $3.95 
GOOD NIGHT, SWEET PRINCE 

Gene Fowler $3.50 
20 BEST FILM PLAYS $3.50 


ed, John Gassner & Dudley Nichols 
How Green Was My Valley — Mrs. Miniver — 
The Grapes of Wrath— Good Earth — Re- 
becca — The Women — Stagecoach — It 
Happened One Night— Here Comes Mr. 
lordan — Mr, Smith Goes to Washington — 
This Land Is Mine — Wuthering Heights — 
Yellow Jack — All That Money Can Buy — 
Little Caesar — The Fight for Life — The Life 
of Emile Zola — Juarez — Fury, etc. 


AMERICAN DRAMA & STAGE 
Boyd Martin 


THE HAWTHORN TREE 
Paul Green $2. 
Papers and Letters on Life and the Theatre 


STUBS — seating capacities of N.Y. Theatres $1.00 


DRAMA IN WARTIME RUSSIA 
H. W. L. Dana 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


We cerry all the plays and books onthe theatre 
advertised in Theatre Arts 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


$2.50 


$.15 
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AT BARRYMORE’S EXPENSE 
Good Night, Sweet Prince, by Gene 
Fowler. The Viking Press: $3.50. 

OR what audience, one wonders, 

did Gene Fowler think he was 
writing the book called Good Night, 
Sweet Prince, which purports to be a 
four hundred and sixty-eight page 
biography of John Barrymore, one of 
the few true theatre geniuses America 
has known? Not for theatre-lovers 
surely; little space is given to Barry- 
more’s theatre years and this chiefly 
to anecdotes, since the author has the 
cynical scorn of real theatre which the 
world of Hollywood assumes in its own 
defense. Not for sensation-lovers, for 
the book — although maudlin enough 
— is too sordid, repetitive, too full of 
trivia to be even mildly exciting. Not 
for those who want the honest record 
of an artist’s life, both its heights and 
depths, for even if every fact is exactly 
as stated, the author’s point of view 
seems habitually distorted. Fowler 
was a long-time friend and boon com- 
panion of Barrymore, who gave him 
access to many private papers and 
opened the way for him to the mate- 
rial and memories of other men and 
women among whom many — like 
Arthur Hopkins, Margaret Carring- 
ton Jones, Edward Sheldon, Alex- 
ander Woollcott—had shared in 
Barrymore’s sternest labors and finest 
theatre achievements. 

Fowler may conceivably have ac- 
quired the great privilege of writing 
this biography in return for a promise 
made (when Barrymore’s mind was 
beginning to totter) that he should 
never be shut up in an institution. By 


the same token he may probably share 
in the grim credit for those last un. 
bridled years, including the shocking 
performances of My Dear Children, 


When Gene Fowler came to Alex. | 


ander Woollcott for information about 
Barrymore’s earlier days, Woollcott, 
he says, sighed: ‘How unfortunate 
that Jack cannot have a more suitable 
biographer than some noxious ex. 
police reporter. Of course any gold 
that I give you will be transmuted 
into tin foil— alchemy in reverse,’ 
Mr. Fowler takes this as evidence of 
Mr. Woollcott’s humor, but Mr. 


Fowler’s idea of what is funny sets its 


own standards. 


During the year 1943, three biog. | 


raphies of American heroes appeared 
in print. One was Dr. Alice Hamilton’s 
autobiography, Exploring the Danger. 
ous Trades, a luminous study of 
pioneer work in industrial medicine, 
The second was George Breasted’ 
marvelous biography of his father, 
Dr. Charles Breasted, a great Egyp. 
tologist, the man who helped to give 
America and the world the invaluable 
gift of ‘a new and living past’. The 
third by Rackham Holt was a biog- 
raphy of that noble American, George 
Washington Carver, great Negro sci- 
entist and teacher. All of these are 
stories of brave lives, lived humbly, of 
steady fighting against fierce odds, 
against business and social resistance, 
scientific reaction, economic or racial 
prejudice. These three lives, in them- 
selves, have contributed to our Amer- 
ican cultural wealth. A fourth story 
might easily have been added to this 
list, the life of the young theatre artist 
born with natural gifts far beyond 
those given to most men but who was 
suckled by the Furies and pursued by 
them all his life. Barrymore’s enemy 
was within him, within that intricate 
mechanism we call the human brain 
and the human will. He conquered 
this enemy completely only for a few 
short years but he was nonetheless a 
great artist as anyone will attest who 
saw him in Fustice, The Fest, Redemp- 
tion, Richard III or Hamlet. His ac- 
complishment remains a part of our 
heritage. His battie with his fate de- 
serves our fullest understanding but 
does not require our hilarious absorp- 
tion in what the jacket cails his 
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But have you examined these 


PLAYS? 


Now released in some territories: 
TOMORROW THE WORLD 


Now released everywhere: 
BEST FOOT FORWARD 
THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP 
THE EVE OF ST. MARK 
{A — version for high 
schools, 

NINE GIRLS 

LOST HORIZON 

MRS. MINIVER 

KITTY FOYLE 

HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY 
{A Charlie Chan Mystery} 


Royalty on above plays quoted on 
application. Price, 75¢ each 


These and other distinguished plays 
on our new list described in free 
catalogue 


The Finest Plays Are Published by 
THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

















' ‘scenes of heroic debauchery’. We 


; should not allow ourselves to be 
robbed of noble memories by such 
a book as Good Night, Sweet Prince. 


Thirty Famous One-Act Plays, 
' edited by Bennett Cerf and Van H. 
_ Cartmell. Garden City Publishing 
' Company: $7.98. 
| Qomesopy might pass on word to 
Bennett Cerf and Van H. Cart- 
mell that they are welcome to posts 
high up on the editorial staff of 
THEATRE ARTS whenever they can 
afford it. For they have separately or 
together a gift which every good 
magazine needs today and every art 
magazine in America particularly, the 
gift of recognizing success and popu- 
' larity that are not disassociated from 
, Worth. THEATRE ARTS is proud of the 
} record it has made in the discovery of 
| fresh and unknown talents. The roster 
_ of THEATRE Arts plays alone seems a 
| pretty good test of discernment, but 
knowing what is good and will be suc- 
| cessful are two quite different things. 
> The Thirty Famous One-Act Plays, 
which is the fourth dramatic an- 
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thology on which these editor-publish- 
ers have collaborated, represents as 
careful and as competent a selection as 
the other three. The book, of course, 
runs up against the same difficulties of 
copyright and publication permis- 
sions as other anthologies meet but 
this only makes the sum total of value 
in the play-list the more creditable. By 
any standard, four-fifths of the plays 
are very good. There is not one that 
cannot be justified. Two features of 
this new anthology ask for special 
attention. The first is the price. With 
six hundred pages, entirely adequate 
paper and good type, how can the 
publishers print it for $1.98 in these 
times of high prices? The answer un- 
doubtedly is that the success of the 
other anthologies makes this a sure 
venture in mass production. The 
second useful feature is the section of 
short biographies, each in a paragraph 
telling more than most biographies do 
in pages. Here, for example, is Arthur 
Schnitzler’s record with almost every- 
thing crowded into a single paragraph 
that needs to be told about the man 
except what is found in his plays. 

‘Arthur Schnitzler was born, lived, 
and died in his beloved Vienna, merci- 
fully missing by a few years the dire 
fate that was to befall it. He was a 
brilliant medical student in his youth, 
but from the time he was thirty-three, 
he devoted himself exclusively to lit- 
erature and the drama. His best- 
known plays are Anatol, The Green 
Cockatoo, and Reigen. Three of his 
most beautiful and melancholy novels 
were written in his declining years: 
Fraulein Else (1924); Rhapsody (1925); 
Flight into Darkness (1926). A shadow 
was already creeping over Austria; 
the sensitive artist detected it years 
before the rest. When Schnitzler died, 
his will provided that the bulk of his 
fortune go to the needy of Vienna. The 
Nazis put his works on the ““Verboten” 
list when they arrived seven years 
later.’ 


Roundup Time, a Collection of 

Southwestern Writing, ed. by 

George Sessions Perry. Whittlesey 

House: $3. 

Bye the names of heroes and the 
names of their home towns be- 

gan to come back in stories from the 











Praised throughout 


the costume world 


Accessories of Dress 


By Katherine M. Lester 
and Bess V. Oerke 


The entire parade of fashion accessories 
through the ages since Egyptian times, all in 
one volume — hats, wigs, shoes, hosiery, 
rings, watches, bracelets, buckles, belts, lace, 
embroidery, gloves, ribbons — 43 dress ac- 
cessories portrayed in 600 large pages of text, 
with over 700 illustrations, including many 
reproductions from the great masters. Not a 
line has been “borrowed” from the worn 
plates of older books. Every word and picture 
has been produced through original research 
and study by the authors, here and abroad. 
Luxuriously complete in all detail. Beauti- 
fully printed and bound. $10 


Historie Costume 
By Lester 


The evolution of costume from primitive times. 
Each detail illustrated with panoramic groups to 
show characteristics of various periods and trends 
within the periods. Present edition includes styles 
to 1940, plus 16 reproductions of historic portraits. 
Ideal for costume and theatrical reference. 


Theater Art 


$3.50 


By D’ Amico 


Stage design, scene painting, the use of light and 
color, costuming, and all other practical art prob- 
lems of the little theater. Abundant illustrations. 
Top-notch from every angle. $3.50 


Hand Puppets and 
String Puppets 

By Lanchester 
Treatment of simple procedures in making attrac- 
tive marionettes, and their operation and staging. 


Fully illustrated. By the owner of the only profes- 
sional marionette theater in England. 5 


Order direct or through your dealer 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria 3, Illinois 














Army, the Navy and the Air Forces, 
most of us had no idea how many 
towns of which we had never heard 
there were in Texas, in Oklahoma and 
the other Southwestern states. Some- 
times it seemed as if the men who flew 
fastest, faced the jungle most squarely 
or scoured the ocean most successfully 
for enemy craft were all out of these 
unknown habitats. But there is no 
mystery about this. These South- 
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western states are big and open and 
rich and rough; the sense of move- 
ment has not died down in them. It is 
natural that their men should be good 
fighters. The fight against nature is 
still closer to them than to all-city 
men. It is natural, too, that the pio- 
neer fields of the Air Corps, Randolph 
and Kelly Fields, were at San Antonio 
‘which subsequently came to be 
known as the mother-in-law of the 
Air Forces’. The names of towns and 
villages are by no means the only 
things we do not know about this 
country. It is as varied in its people 
and in the impulses that move them 
as are the countries from which it has 
drawn, generation by generation, in- 
coming settlers to till the soil, to rustle 
cattle, to hunt for oil and find it, 
to build new cities and progressive 
universities and to develop a litera- 
ture that is already rich in legend 
and creation. 

George Sessions Perry is a South- 
westerner who writes chiefly of the 
tenant farmer but he has found time 
to round up a collection of Southwest- 
ern writing — fiction, biography, criti- 
cism — which stands firmly as litera- 
ture although it makes its appeal to 
an outsider by the wealth of its re- 
gional lore, styles and characters. 
Many of the names in the table of 
contents are already entirely familiar 
to us, such as John Steinbeck, Oliver 
La Farge, Mabel Dodge Luhan, Mar- 
quis James and, in the theatre, John 
William Rogers. But there are many 
others, both authors and their char- 
acters, that are new. From the first 
story, Early Marriage, by Conrad 
Richter to Henry Nash Smith’s criti- 
cal essay on the Southwest, there are 
people and themes that we need to 
know and that can be classed among 
the most expressive in our country’s 
literature. 


Mrs. Heaton’s Daughter, by Dorsha 
Hayes. Ziff-Davis: $2.75. 
ce story of a young dancer, 
chained to a selfish and neurotic 
mother, whose talent and emotional 
springs are eventually released by a 
love that becomes adult. Herself a 
dancer, the author provides her novel 
with a vivid and on the whole an au- 
thentic theatre background. 
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LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — 
in manuscript form. 

@ Write for information ® 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playhouse Association 
33 South El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 


in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print" or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire, 
Please write us stating “Wants,” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y, 











WE SPECIALIZE and are successfyl }f 
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by DORSHA HAYES 


*... one of the best fic- 


inside workings of the 
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theater ever written.” 
THE CLEVELAND PRESS 


\ 


$275 


At All 
Booksellers 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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